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“That's what I call a CHECK!” 


Recently the President of a leading Bank 
decided it was high time to modernize 
and improve his institution's checks. + He 
consulted his Lithographer, who at once 
called upon La Monte to create an indi- 
vidual Trademark design to be incorpo- 
rated in the Bank’s safety paper. Then, the 
Lithographer had his artist lay out a check 
form that would harmonize with this indi- 
vidualized paper. vx Result: A check that 
won the Bank President's enthusiastic 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by 
including more than 75°, 


“OR"... A check that accurately reflected 
the position and prestige of the institution 
. .. A safe check that made a favorable 
impression not only on the Bank's custom- 
ers but upon everyone who handled it. 
yw Such service is typical of the Lithogra- 
phers and Printers who handle La Monte 
Safety Papers. They are thoroughly quali- 
fied to assist and advise you in creating 
checks and other printed matter worthy of 
your institution. 


outstanding business institutions from coast to coast 
of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley .... New Jersey 
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Service Charge Trend 

Sirs: The survey of service charges 
made by the Kansas Bankers Association 
and described in the January issue of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is very fine 
and comprehensive. It rightly stresses the 
importance of adequate but fair charges, 
and also points out the weakness of un- 
scientific analysis, resulting in charges that 
are either unduly high or too low and con- 
sequently indefensible. The report parallels 
my own survey for Kansas. 

Briefly, I have made an extensive survey 
of every state, and more casually of several 
foreign countries. While the formidable 
mass of data has not been completely com- 
piled, the obvious fact observed is the 
amazing diversity of schedules and prac- 
tices. However, the service charge is 
receiving close study and attention today, 
and more equitable schedules are certain 
to be evolved. 

The trend is toward more uniform 
practices and methods in which charges 
are levied, with a strong inclination for the 
analysis of all accounts on a_ simplified 
basis without excessive time and material 
cost. 

Incidentally, despite all the publicity 
given to the service charge problem in 
recent years, I still contend that the idea 
has never been really “‘sold” to the public. 
Bankers generally take too much for 
granted, assuming that the public will 
understand the reasonableness of service 
charges just as bankers themselves do. 
This is an error in my opinion. The 
problem will doubtless be caved in time, 
but much educational work remains to be 
done, as regards both bankers and the 
public. 

H. W. Mayer, Assistant Cashier, 

First National Bank, 
Hegins, Pennsylvania 
e¢ 
Lots of Advertising 

Sirs: In the good old days most of the 
young people had savings accounts. Today 
they have debit accounts with some finance 
company. Maybe that is a good thing, 
but the point is that the savings banks 
don’t have the accounts that they used to. 

Can and should the savings banks meet 
this competition? In my mind the answer 
is yes. Why not advertise the fact that if 
people paid regular amounts into the bank 
each month, the bank would pay them 
interest on the accounts, and then they 
could buy the electric washing machines 
for cash and save the carrying charges? 
Two per cent interest, plus at least a 6 per 
cent carrying charge, would make at least 
8 per cent. Instead. we have said, “Save 
for a rainy day.” 

It is only in the last three or four years 
that the savings banks have started to 
get amortized mortgages. The building 
and loan associations have had this idea 
for years. Now that we have them, why 
not advertise the savings that people are 
making in reducing their mortgages? 

Have the banks in general gone out of 
their way to inform the public about the 
new ideas in bank management? Why not 
awaken to the fact that we have to have 
good advertising and lots of it today, 
instead of drawing into our shells of con- 
servatism? 

We are not advertising to a select group 
of people. but to a parade passing by. 
The best time is during a depression so 
that when people get money again the 
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natural thought will be the savings bank. 

It will be too late when good times come, 

because then people will have their minds 
on something else to buy. 

Avec R. Seymour, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Cortland Savings Bank, 
Cortland, New York 


The Building Dollar 


their conclusions that t 
widest commendation. 








Sirs: The articles on housing by 
Arthur Van Vlissingen have been so uni- 
formly excellent and so pos fair in 

ey deserve the 


Frankness, however, impels me to state 
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FOREIGN BANKING COOPERATION 
FOR UNITED STATES BANKS 


Through its extensive system of 
branches in Canada and twenty-nine 
other countries The Royal Bank is pre- 
pared to extend valuable assistance to 
American banks with international 
banking requirements. All branches 
are under the direction of competent 
resident managers, who know inti- 
mately local trade and business condi- 
tions in their respective territories. 
Enquiries are invited and a complete | = = PANAMA — URUGUAY ~ VENEZUELA 
list of branches will be sent on request. | 


THE 


OVER 700 
BRANCHES IN 
CANADA NEWFOUNDLAND 
ARGENTINA BRITISH GUIANA 
BRAZIL —BRITISH HONDURAS— PERU 
COLOMBIA — CUBA — PUERTO RICO 
BRITISH & FRENCH WEST INDIES 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC HAITI 


. also in LONDON AND PARIS 


ROYAL BANK 


Head Office, Montreal, Canada OF tanaoa 


New York Agency, 68 William St. 






































14,000 Factories... 


Home of diversified industry, 
New England’s 14,000 factories 
make more than 200 different 












lines of products. The trade be- 
tween New England and other 
sections, amounting to billions 
of dollars annually, requires com- 
plete banking facilities such as 


are provided by this institution. 





THE NATIONAL 
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that one point has not been given its proper 
emphasis. I refer to the misconception 
regarding the current price of building 
materials which so large a portion of our 
home building public has been led to 
believe is excessive. 

The actual facts refute this erroneous 
conclusion. Compared with 1926, or any 
other normal year, the building dollar buys 
more real value now than ever before. 
Through new methods and modern im- 
— ed materials and equipment the 1938 
ome is better looking, more comfortable 
and more economical in upkeep than its 
predecessors. Any number of experts, 
using comparison as a basis of ev aluation, 
state that today’s home owner gets from 
25 per cent to 40 per cent more actual 
value for his building dollar than was true 
in 1929. 

While a few materials are higher prieed, 
“all materials” cost 9.9 per cent less than 
in 1926, according to the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, February 1938. And while it 
is true in many instances that wages are 
higher, this is more than offset by the 
fewer man-hours required by modern 
construction methods. 

FHA terms make financing easier, 
cheaper and safer. Prices of kitchen 
ranges, refrigerators, heating units and 
other mechanical servants have declined 
sharply, but their quality has increased 
enormously. 

The evidence is so overwhelmingly in 
favor of today’s values that the story about 
these values deserves the widest possible 
dissemination to the great army of home 
and modernization prospects throughout 
the country. 

L. RoHE WALTER, * 

Advertising Manager, 
The Flintkote Company, 
New York City 

*Member Board of Directors, Producers’ 
Council, Inc., and member Advisory Com- 
mittee, The National Small Home Demon- 
stration. 


¢¢ 


For the Magazine 


Sirs: I thank you for the magazine 
that I have been getting for a great number 
of years. I read the articles with a great 
deal of interest and there is seldom a copy 
from which I do not receive a great deal of 
good. Thank you. 

Jay E. Mark te, President, 

Bank of Commerce & Savings, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Sirs: The writer is a great admirer of 
The Burroughs Clearing House, reads it 
regularly, and in fact considers it a favorite 
banking publication. 

James W. ANpREws, Cashier, 

American National Bank, 
Pensacola, Florida 


Sins: I have found The Burroughs 
Clearing House most helpful. I believe 
that of all bankers’ publications I have 
enjoyed your magazine most. 

Earu V. Gear, Assistant Secretary, 

Beaver County Trust Company, 
New Brighton, Penna. 


Sirs: There is no other banking maga- 
zine that comes in the bank that is more 
enjoyed, and, I believe, more profitable 
reading than is your magazine. It con- 
tains interesting and most helpful articles, 
and we have been able to get a great many 
suggestions from it. 

Gites H. MIL.ter, Jr., Cashier, 

The Culpeper National Bank, 
Culpeper, Virginia 
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In the TREND of BANKING 








Plan for Promoting 
Modernization Loans 


As a means of increasing its volume of 
FHA loans under Title I, The American 
National Bank in Nashville, Tenn., has 
solicited modernization loan applications 
from banks in the surrounding territory 
who do not care to handle them. In return, 
the Nashville institution offers to pay the 
banks 1 per cent of the principal amount 
borrowed, when the loans are approved. 

This solicitation is in the form of a 
circular letter with inclosures, mailed to 
banks in Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama 
and Mississippi. It is pointed out by Presi- 
dent Paul W. Davis that some banks do not 
feel that the volume of Title I loans they 
could obtain would be sufficiently large to 
protect them under the government’s 10 per 
cent guarantee, for one loan that did not 
work out properly, might be in excess of 
10 per cent of the total volume. In the event 
that they do not care to handle Title I 
loans, the letter requests that the banks 
refer to The American Naional Bank any 
applications they can recommend. 

Banks are asked to submit a credit 
report or financial statement along with 
each application. If a loan is approved, a 
check is mailed back to the bank to be 
delivered to the borrower. It is explained 
that all installment payments will be 
handled by The American National Bank, 
although in some cases payments may be 
made at the local bank to be remitted to 
the Nashville institution. 

Through this plan, the letter points out, 
the paaiee will not only be reimbursed 
for their trouble but will also benefit in 
other respects. “‘By aiding your property 
owners to secure these loans,” the letter 
states, “‘you will build good will for your 
bank, and as the money is used for the 
purposes designated you will build up 
business activity in your community.” 

When Title I loans were originally 
authorized, the Nashville bank addressed 
a similar letter to its correspondent banks 
offering to handle applications. Before 
the section of the National Housing Act 
pertaining to modernization loans expired, 
a total of 664 loans amounting to $233,000 
had been made through banks in other 
cities and towns. These combined with 
local loans made a total of approximately 
$750,000 borrowed for home improvements. 

Since the renewal of Title I provisions, 
The American National Bank has handled 
sixty-four loans for correspondent banks 





Sterilizing lamp, above grill, installed 
at teller’s window 


totaling $22,063 in less than two months. 
It is expected that the volume of such loans 
will greatly increase as the public awakens 
to the fact that they are again available. 


New Germ Killer 
Installed in Bank 


The Lafayette Bank & Trust Company 
of Suffern, Suffern, N. Y., is trying out 
an interesting experiment in sterilization 
of the air as a preventive against colds 
and infection among the bank’s staff and 
customers. 

Recently a new ultra-violet ray lamp 
known as the “Sterilamp” has been de- 
veloped for the purpose of destroying 
bacteria. It is a slender rod-like gas-filled 
discharge tube thirty inches long and about 
the diameter of a little finger. When in 
operation, it is faintly blue in color. The 
lamp emits only a selected portion of the 
ultra-violet spectrum which is particularly 
deadly to micro-organisms; although it 
kills bacteria, it is harmless to human 
beings. One of these lamps has_ been 
installed above the grill in front of each 
of the tellers’ cages. 

The lamp uses about as much electricity 
as a Christmas tree lamp—less than ten 
watts—and when equipped with a small 
transformer can be operated from an 
ordinary light socket. It can kill bacteria 

over a considerable dis- 
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tance, the time required de- 
pending upon the kind of 
bacteria and the distance 











from the lamp. Through 
tests and experiments, it 


This chart prepared by 
the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board shows the 
T steady decline in the 
Neeee number of non-farm 
T real estate foreclosures 
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“Your service has saved 
us many times its cost,” 
says an Ohio banker in 
writing about ...... 


POOR’S 
Bond Advisory 
Service 


It offers you... 


1. Review of your complete 
bond portfolio. 


2. Consultation privileges. 


3. Weekly bond market survey 
. «+ appraisal of all impor- 
tant developments .. . se- 
curity analysis with definite 
recommendations . . . con- 
tinuous supervision of two 
groups of bonds. 


FOR JUST $65 A YEAR 
Send for FREE sample 


Poor's Pusutsuinc Company 
90 Broad Street, New York 

















Remarkable savings in Insur- 
ance costs are often provided 
by Employers Mutual to Work- 
men's Compensation _ policy- 
holders who cooperate in 
safety practices. Such savings 
are in addition to the yearly 
dividend, which already amounts 
to millions of dollars. Investi- 
gate the economy of Employ- 
ers Mutual insurance! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 
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has been proved that the lamps will kill 
germs on dishes and other objects passing 
within range of the rays in a period of time 
ranging from a few seconds to a few 
minutes. 

In the bank at Suffern, the lamps are 
placed in such a way that the rays cast a 
protective blanket between the tellers and 
the customers, thus keeping the customers 
from communicating their exhaled bacteria 
and virus in cases of colds and septic sore 
throats. 

Before the lamps were installed, two of 
the tellers were regular winter victims of 
one cold after another. This past winter, 
since the lamps have been in use, the bank’s 
staff has lost only one day of work because 
of colds. 







" upposE I get sick? After all, I’m 
only human. And if I do get a 
touch of colic . 


.. or have a nervous 
breakdown .. . do you know what'll 


bring iton? Worry! Yes, sir, worry- 





ing about how long it would take us 
to get the doctor if anything happens. 

“Or suppose a pipe bursts in the 
bathroom? Ora burglar comes along? 
When something like that happens 
you don’t write a letter. No, sir, you 
hop to a telephone! 

“And what about my mother? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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These lamps also serve as sterilizers for 
the money which passes from teller to 
customer, and vice versa. Oft-handled 
bills are notorious germ carriers, but any 
bill that lies a few seconds under the germ- 
killing radiation of the “‘Sterilamp”’ loses 
its disease-bearing cargo. 


Bluegrass Beckons 
To A.I.B. Delegates 


Business and pleasure will be aptly 
combined at the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Banking, when delegates will get a thor- 
ough sample of Kentucky hospitality at 
Louisville from June 6-10. 





“I WANT A 


eLEPHON , 
IN 


euus HOUSE J 


She’s got marketing to do. Some- 
times she needs to get in touch with 
Dad during the day. And there are 
errands to be run. Well, she can’t do 
all those things without a telephone 
. .. and at the same time give me 
the attention I expect. via 

“All Dad needs to do to have a 
telephone is get in touch with the 
Business Office. I’d do it myself if 
I could get out. But I can’t. Is it 
any wonder that worry keeps me 
awake half the day?” 
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of private and governmental 





A strenuous life is promised for these 
five days by Wallace M. Davis, vice- 
resident of the Citizens Union National 
ank in Louisville, who is general chairman 
of the convention. Departmental con- 
ferences will be led by specialists in their 
fields, and general sessions will feature 
prominent speakers such as Dr. Neil 
Carothers, Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, —— University, and 
William McChesney Martin, president of 
the Federal Reserve Board of St. Louis. 
Other ae on the ~——- include a 
National Public Speaking Contest and a 
National Convention Debate. 

On the social side, the entertainment 
committee headed by Richard H. Stout, 
cashier of the Morris Plan Industrial Bank 
in Louisville, promises dancing every 
evening, an en to Churchill Downs 
where the Kentucky Derby will be ‘‘re- 
produced,” scenic tours to points of local 
interest, and a visit to the: new Federal 
gold vault at Fort Knox. 

Sole nominees for the two top ranking 

posts in the Institute, to be filled at the 
annual election, are: Milton F. Barlow, 
Omaha Chapter, Cashier, National Citi- 
zens Bank, Mankato, Minn., present vice- 
president who automatically steps into the 
> chair; and Harry Smith, 
an Francisco Chapter, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
nominating committee’s choice for the 
Institute vice-presidency. 

Electioneering and campaign strategy 
will center upon the selections for execu- 
tive council, there being five nominees for 
the four coveted positions. The candidates 
are: David L. Colby, president of St. 
Louis Chapter; MacDonald Heebner, Scran- 
ton Chapter; Albert F. Newman, Provi- 
dence Chapter; J. A. Reagan, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Chapter; and Elmer M. 
Volkenant, St. Paul Chapter. 


The Future of 
Commercial Banking 


Analyzing the difficulties seein 
commercial bank operation, Dr. W. F. 
Gephart, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, painted a realistic 
picture of the future in an address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Bankers Association. Dr. Gephart 
summarized his conclusions as follows: 
*“(1) Interest rates will probably not 
materially increase for some time: first, 
because of the accumulated capital await- 
ing investment; second, because of the 
powerful and varied kinds of control that 


| government has over money, credit, bank- 


ing; and third, because of the competition 
inancial 
agencies. 

**(2) Real business recovery will probably 
not be followed by a return of commercial 
bank loans to the high level of the twenties, 
because: (a) many corporations financed 
themselves through the investment market; 
(b) many of them are in a strong cash 
position; (c) there is greater competition 
from government lending agencies as well 
as private agencies; and (d) changes in 
business make it possible to do a greater 
volume of business on a dollar basis than 
was true in the earlier period. 

(3) Either commercial banks must find 
new sources for the use of their funds or 
the number of the units of commercial 
banking will decrease. 

**(4) Commercial bankers must better 
equip themselves to handle their invest- 
ment portfolios. The evidence indicates 
that commercial loans for some time to 
come will be much less than they have 
been in the last twenty-five years. 

**(5) Every effort must be made to reduce 
costs of operation. 

**(6) There is evidence that some bankers 
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- THE LOW COST 


OF CONVENIENT FUR PROTECTION 
at The PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 






Favorite Furs— 
Fox 


The fur of the fox is soft momen 
and beautiful. Most prised 


SANK CARE IN AKCTIC ATR” 
the western United States, 
noted for its soft fur, 

and beauty, fox fur must be 
well cared for—both when in 
vse and when stored—to 
avon id breaking the hair. 


; pat 
PUTNAM TRUST 
COMPANY 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
“Greenwich Business Prospers By Your Patronage” 
Meaber of the Feders! Deparit Invurance Cocparstion 

















Newspaper advertising helps to pro- 
mote bank’s fur storage service 


are making a mistake similar to that which 
they made in the 1920’s. In that period 
cut-throat competition for deposits led 
to the payment of such high interest rates 
on deposits that this became one of the 
most important single costs of banking. 
In the end, this practice led to such evils 
that the government interfered and pro- 
hibited the payment of interest on demand 
deposits altogether. Today, under the 
pressure of idle funds and government 
influence, competition for loans and invest- 
ments has driven interest rates to a point 
where in many cases they do not even 
cover the ordinary operating expenses 
involved. Will it be necessary for govern- 
ment again to step into the situation and 
subject an already over-regulated business 
to more detailed supervision? Competi- 
tion in banking as well as in other busi- 
nesses has its place, but when it becomes 
of cut-throat character and forces prices 
below operating costs, then it becomes 
suicidal. It is high time for bankers, 
individually and in their associations, to 
give this important matter the attention 
it deserves. If this and similar abuses are 
not corrected by business men and bankers 
we should not complain too much if the 
government does the job for us.”’ 


Fur Storage 
Vaults in Banks 


Quite a number of city banks which 
have the necessary equipment and the 
right type of clientele to draw upon have 
found fur storage a profitable branch of 
their safe deposit business. However, it 
is a service which must be strongly and 
interestingly advertised in season. 

An institution which makes fur storage 
pay is The Putnam Trust Company, of 
Greenwich, Conn. In this well-known 
New York suburban community there are 
many wealthy residents, and, consequently, 
an abundance of furs to be taken care of 
during the summer months. The Put- 


nam’s plant consists of an insulated fur 
storage vault, 20 by 67 feet, located in the 
basement of the bank building, with a 
capacity for 3,000 pieces. It is connected 
with a modern electrically-driven refriger- 
ating plant which maintains a constant 
low temperature in the vault, and employs 
the circulating, air-conditioned, moisture- 
controlled system approved by the United 
States Government Bureau of Standards. 
To stimulate its fur storage business the 
bank instituted a series of newspaper 
advertisements which ran during April and 
May. Popular interest was maintained b 
the illustrations which were pen and ink 
drawings, and by brief “biographical 
sketches” of such favorite fur-bearing 
animals as the fox, seal, sable, mink, 
beaver and skunk. Practical hints were 
given as to the proper care of furs to retain 
their natural oil, sheen and _ life, and 
special emphasis was placed on the impor- 
tance of “‘bank care in arctic air’ during 


the warm summer months when moths 


and thieves are most active. 


Making Bank Statements 
More Intelligible 


Banks in increasing numbers are includ- 
ing more complete information in their 
statements of condition, thereby helping 
to make such statements more understand- 
able to the average person. 

In its statement of condition folder, the 
First National Bank of Miami has insti- 
tuted the practice of listing in detail its 
bond holdings. President Edward C. 
Romfh believes that this marks a forward 
step in promoting confidence and good will 
among depositors. 

Information is given as to the par value 
of the bonds, their interest rate, date of 
maturity, and book value. There is also 
a recapitulation of the bond holdings 
according to general classifications, such as 
United States Governments, Railroads, 
Public Utilities, State and Municipal, etc. 
This summary shows the total amount 
owned in each classification, as well as the 
book value, market value, depreciation 
and appreciation. 

Similar information is also included in 
this statement of condition folder on the 
bond holdings for the two other members 
of the First National Group: The Coral 
Gables National Bank, and Little River 
Bank and Trust Company, of Miami, Fla. 


Cleveland Bank 
Nears Century Mark 


An increase from an original capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000 to present total resources 
of over $150,000, marks the growth of 
The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
which on May 17 celebrated its 93rd 
anniversary. 

Cleveland in 1845 was a small nine-year- 
old settlement, burdened with growing 
pains and badly in need of a stable banking 
system. One fine spring day some of the 
town’s et citizens met to form the 
City Bank of Cleveland, which became the 
official state branch bank of Cuyahoga 
County. : 

Despite several financial panics the new 
bank prospered and its paper currency 
was accepted everywhere at par. In 1864 
Congress passed the National Bank Act 
and the City Bank of Cleveland y Se for 
and received a national charter, becomin 
the National City Bank of Cleveland. 
This institution has aided in the establish- 
ment of some of Cleveland’s largest 
industries. 

Looking back on the important role the 
bank has played in the growth of the 
Ohio metropolis, President Sidney B. 
Congdon asserts, “‘As Cleveland’s oldest 
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Liquidate Your Interest 


Somewhere a bank has made a major loan 
to a newspaper, daily or weekly, in a city of 
5,000 or over, and now finds new management 
of the newspaper essential in order to further 
protect the loan and secure its retirement 
under a definite, satisfactory program. 

Newspaper man, 38 years old, with 11 
years outstanding experience is interested in 
opportunity to take over ownership and 
financial responsibility of such a proposition. 
College trained. Reared in rural environ- 
ment. Six years outstanding activity in non- 
metropolitan newspaper field. Five years in 
Chicago in close contact with advertising 
agencies and advertisers in Chicago and New 
York. Exceptional organizing ability and 
experience; good promotion man; good sales- 
man; strong personality; good mixer. Highest 
references as to personal integrity and ability. 

All correspondence held in strictest 
confidence. Photo and complete record 
together with references will be forwarded to 
any interested bank. Write AR c/o The 
Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 











The Chinese name for the Phoenix is 
‘*Chang-An,’’ meaning, figuratively, 
to bring back-to restore. 


The ancient Egyptians thought of the 
Phoenix as a bird that, every 500 years, 
flew out of Arabia into Egypt where at 
Heliopolis it burned itself on the altar, 
and then arose from its ashes young 
and beautiful. 


Since the earliest days of insurance 
the Phoenix has been used to symbolize 
ability to replace property after it has 
been destroyed by fire. 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Capital, - - - - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders,  $44,807,872.44 











OKLAHOMA CITY 


of rooms are 














IHE Burroughs Clearing House 
has a wide distribution in 61 
countries. 
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banking institution, The National City 
Bank is aware of its debt to the community 
which gave it birth, and is ever ready to 
assist Cleveland’s men of industry in 
attaining new heights of accomplishment.” 


Anniversary Drive 
Nets New Accounts 


In planning the celebration of its Silver 
Anniversary, the Security Savings and 
Commercial Bank in Washington, D. C., 
decided to mark the occasion by launching 
a campaign for the purpose of obtaining 
new accounts. So a month in advance 
of the anniversary, a dinner was held at 
one of the hotels with all the bank officers, 
directors and employees present, at which 
details of a 30-day contest were outlined. 

““Let’s make a drive for at least 500 new 
accounts,’ was the keynote sounded for 
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the campaign to the bank workers. “‘Some 
of the new accounts may only be for one 
dollar, others for $5,000, but no matter 
what size your efforts will be appreciated. 
Whether for checking accounts, savings 
accounts, or safe deposit box rentals, all 
new business will be credited on the same 
basis. Your own group of acquaintances, 
relatives and friends should provide a 
natural field for your endeavors in helping 
us to go over the top.” 

A contest between the three groups— 
employees, officers and directors—was 
inaugurated. This helped to create an 
atmosphere in the bank that the employees 
were a vital part of the organization, and 
that it was up to them to sell the bank to 
others as well as to do the detail work 
from day to day. 

Letters were sent to all depositors calling 
their attention to the approaching 25th 
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TODAY as IN I800 
‘* All Trails Lead to St. Louis” 


N its early days, St. Louis was founded upon, grew, 
Ria finally became the richest city west of the Mis- 
sissippi through its early connection with the fur trade. 
All important in its growth, beginning in the eighteenth 
century, was the strategic, central position of the city. 
In histories of the region, such expressions are so often 
found...“All trails by land, all routes by water, led 


to St. Louis from the south and west.” 


This is equally true today, for the position of St. Louis, 
at the gateway to the great South and Southwest trade 
territory is a fact that will never change. Because of 
its central location, the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company’s transit service, by rail and air, 


reaches practically all points of the country overnight. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 


DEPOSIT 
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rn and explaining about the 
contest. Their co-operation in the obtain- 
ing of new business was also solicited. 

0 prizes or souvenirs were given to 
prospective depositors, the accounts being 
solicited purely on the basis of friendship 
for the employee, officer or director. No 
compensation was promised for obtaining 
new accounts, but as an inducement it 
was announced that the three highest 
members of each team would be given a 
prize. As an individual reward it was 
understood that a radio would be given to 
each member who obtained fifteen or 
more accounts. 

No newspaper or radio advertising was 
used, except on the last day when the bank 
sapnael its Silver Anniversary. At the 
end of the contest, on the night of the 
anniversary, the bank held a dinner dance 
at a local country club for the entire 
personnel, their Lachoudn, wives and 
sweethearts, at which time announcement 
was made of the winners and prizes 
awarded. 

The result of the contest was that the 
bank opened 1,296 new accounts and 
received over a_ half-million dollars in 
new deposits. 


The Art Of 
Public Relations 


—er public relations to be industry’s 
No. 1 job, Paul W. Garrett, director of 
public relations for the General Motors 
Corporation, in a recent address touched 
on some phases of the subject that are also 
applicable to the banking field. By sub- 
stituting the word “banking” for “‘in- 
dustry,’ a very worthwhile discussion on 
the art of cultivating good will for financial 
institutions can be obtained from Mr. 
Garrett’s message. 

“Public relations,” he points out, “is 
not something that can be applied to a 
particular phase of a business—nor is it 
an umbrella covering everything but 
touching nothing. It is rather a funda- 
mental attitude of mind—a philosophy of 
management—which deliberately and with 
enlightened selfishness places the broad 
interest of the customer first in every deci- 
sion affecting the operation of the business. 
The philosophy of public relations turns 
not upon the needs of industry but upon 
the needs of the customer.” 

Mr. Garrett declared that the most 
obvious lesson any company can learn, 
and seemingly the most difficult, is that 
good outside relations grow from good 
inside relations. “If there is any secret 
to success in building good public relations 
it is that you must begin at home and work 
from the inside out,” he stated. ‘The art 
of public relations is in the art of multi- 
plication—that is, the art of multiplying 
endlessly the good impressions of a com- 


any. 

“There is no place for public relations 
that connives or squirms or distorts facts,” 
Mr. Garrett concluded. ‘Public relations 
is honest. It is frank. It is open. It 
oe strength by application. Use il 

onestly, but use it on deeds and thoughts 
to make them multiply—without fear, 
without apology, without reserve.” 


Association Plans 
Cruise Convention 


Extremely inviting are the plans for the 
1938 convention of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York, 
which will be held on the liner ‘“‘Kungsholm”’ 
with a full day stop-over at Nassau in the 
Bahamas. Delegates will leave New York 
Friday, October 21, and return Thursday, 
October 27. Meetings will consist of 
intimate discussions of current problems. 
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Any bank where both demand and time deposits are received is really three banks, because it 


contains three aggregations of funds 


lhe Dustribution 
of Bank Funps 


It seems merely good business judgment, says the author, 
for banks themselves to face the quality and distribution 
of their assets, and not to depend on examining authorities 


OOD banking and, therefore, 

(> good bank management depends 

upon two major considerations 
concerned with assets. 

First in importance is quality of 
assets, something that gets the bulk of 
attention in most good banks. Not 
far behind in significance, however, is 
the distribution of assets with respect 
to demands to which they are subject. 
This second aspect, sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘“‘use of funds,” is the 
subject of this article. It is a subject 
that too often receives a minimum of 
attention. Probably this is because 
there has not been available an easy 
method of determining and measuring 
the distribution of assets in relation to 


By 
JOSEPH M. DODGE 


President, The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan 


the calls that may be made upon them. 

It seems to us that for a clean-cut 
approach to this subject it is essential 
that any banker, whether his institu- 
tion be large or small, in city or in 
country, think in terms of three 
measurements of the proper use of his 
bank’s assets. No matter what the 
law says on the subject, no matter how 
the examiners may rule, no matter 


what is said in the textbooks on bank- 
ing, the managing officer of any 
institution where both demand and 
time deposits are received, really has 
three banks. There are three banks 


any way you figure it because there 


are three distinct aggregations of 
funds with which the bank manage- 
ment is working. Each of these kinds 
of money comes from a_ different 
source, serves a different purpose, 
is subject to entirely different cir- 
cumstances as respects demand and, 
therefore, requires entirely separate 
consideration as to how it shall be 
employed. 

What we have tried to accomplish 
is a practical application of an idea 
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that has been often discussed but, so 
far as we know, seldom been put into 
actual operation. Every banker who 
has ever thought beyond the mere 
mechanics of taking in deposits and 
paying them out must have recognized 
that each institution represents the 
investment of stockholders’ capital, 
and certain other assets, each of which 
offsets specific kinds of deposits or 
liabilities. This rather obvious fact 
lies behind the theory of the segrega- 
tion of assets that has, at one time or 
another, been part of the law in many 
states. 

For the purpose of illustrating this 
article and providing a specific example 
to which the reader can refer, the 
figures of a theoretical bank have been 
set up following the theory of a three- 
way resource classification. If you 
will refer to the statement opposite, 
you will observe that it is set up in 
three sections: 

1. Commercial deposits and com- 
mercial assets. 

2. Savings deposits and = savings 
assets. 

3. Capital 
assels. 

Before going into the details of how 
this operates, it is advisable to con- 
sider the theory on which this state- 
ment is based. Because of the three 
classifications of funds, the general 
liability of each is first set up. The 
next step is to set up the investments 
in each of these classes. 

We begin with the cash reserves, or 
more accurately, the proper reserves. 
The outstanding weakness of banking 
in the pre-moratorium past was that 
bankers too often assumed that legal 
reserves were sufficient reserves. For 
really sound banking the reserves need 
to be set up in relation to the kinds of 
deposits. And the proper reserves 
include not only the required legal 
reserve but also the operating require- 
ments for vault cash, the requirements 
in outside bank accounts for the 
normal conduct of the business and 
certain extra reserves. 

For each class of funds we have our 
own carefully determined formulas. 
In the commercial department we 
intend to use 20 per cent of the net 
demand deposits as legal reserve, 
regardless of the current legal rate. 
It is worth noting that we operate on 
what might be called a maximum 
practical reserve requirement. As soon 
as the law was amended providing that 
the Federal Reserve Board could double 
the existing reserve rate, we started 
setting up our reserve at the maximum 
rate. Later we recommended this 
procedure to correspondents and our 
other friends. This was in June 
of 1936. Not long afterwards the 
Federal Reserve Board made the first 
jump in the legal reserve requirement. 
It seems to us that as a matter of 


account and_ capital 
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THE THEORETICAL BANK 
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* RESERVE FIGURES. SHOWN IN RED ON ORIGINAL STATEMENT 





RESURES SAVIN — [5] PTTL RESERVES 
CASH RESERVES: 
i Lecat Reserve 856,003.28] 15.7 368,922.62 | 6.0 
2 VauLt REQUIREMENTS 162,578.23} 2.9 92,132.84 | 1.5 
3 Active Bank Accounts 45,673.03 8 
4 EXTRA Reseeve tt 6.3 
TOTAL RESERVES 9 200,049, fs (43. 13.8 
U.S. GOV'T SECURITIES: ° 
5 Treasury Biirs 139,525.75} 2.5 
6 BONOS UNDER 2 YEARS 205,958.70] 3.8 588,932.75 | 9.5 2,297.91 
7 Bomwos 2 To 5 YEARS 249,318.43} 4.6 »937.24 6 
8 Bonos 5 To 10 YEARS 184,278.84] 3.4 f1,416,185.72 | 23.0 979.30 
9 Bonos OVER 10 YEARS »820.57 | 9.8 
10 PAPER ELIGIBLE FOR RED. 391,640.08] 7.2 
11 MARKETABLE PAPER 150,000.00} 2.8 
MUNICIPAL BONDS: 
12 UNDER 2 YEARS 521,800.14] 9.6 See ZA 
13 2 TO 5 YEARS ° ° 
14 Over 5 YEARS 102;235.50 | 1.6 11,960.43* 
; Uni + 426,330.35 7.8 
15 OER 2 YEARS - . 
16 2 To 5 YEARS : 135,306.23 | 2.2 10,708.30* 
17 Over 5 YEARS 261,095.23 | 4.2 13,578.55* 
18 DeFauLTeD Bonps 28,772.09 | 2.8 8,772.09* 
LOANS & DISCOUNTS: 
19 Cort. Time ano Demand 376,837.86) 6.9 
20 Unsecured Business 364,678.27} 7.0 
21 Stow Loans 42,188.68 | 4.1 19,704,51* 
MORTGAGE LOANS: 
22 FeveRAL HoustnG 183,582.16 | 2.9 
23 Bank INVESTMENT 725,953.91 | 11.8 126,895.64 | 12.4 12,703.40 
PLEDGED GOV'T BONDS: 
24 UNDER 2 YEARS 337,154.89} 6.2 
23 2 To 5 YEARS 20,577.65 4 
2 Over 5 YEARS 87,132.78] 1.6 
27 Stock in Feo. Res. Banux 28,500.00} 2.7 
28 Stock tw Sare Der. Co. 10,000.00 9 
29 M, O. BuiLoine 475,000.00 | 46.5 
30 Brancu Bank BuiLoincs 38,719.72] 3.7 3.36* 
31 Furniture & Fixtures 30,085.21] 2.9 2,712.41" 
32 Otwer REAL ESTATE 176,043.06 | 17.2 63,546. 74% 
33 Lano ConTRACTS 200,418.34] 19.6 21,436.€3% 
34 Letters oF Creorr 522.91 0 
35 OTHER Sg tne e Seeee a3 - a 
36 Accruco Income Rec Le a 
7 A, 975,006.14] 91.2 ,995,252.52.] 81.0 Pes tee a Hi?.2 [l00,/73.09% 
37 Reserves APPLIED ae 36 247.2 -5*} 133,803 .674 13.1% 
4,979,083. 91.3 #, ° -03 | 80. ly »0e4. 104.1 
38 Savings Funos Borroweo 48,928.06 7 48,928,004 4.1% | 
39 INVESTIBLE CASH 440,713.97] 8.7 136,256.52 118.8 
TOTAL RESOURCES 5,419,797.32 100% 6,142,189.61 100% 1,019,596.24 100% 
12,581,583.17 
SLIEILIOES COMERCIAL va ETAL 
Prererreo STOCK 250,000.00 
Common Stock 500,000.00 
SureLus & UNDIVIDED 242,500.00 
PREFERRED STOCK 
RETIREMENT FUND 7,500.00 
Reserve FoR CONTINGENCIES 19,596.24 
Demano Dercsi Ts 4, 974,409.08 
Secureo Derosits 444,865.33 
Time Deposits : 6,142,189.61 
Letrers of Creoir 522.91 
TOTAL LrADTLI Ties 5,419, 00a 6,142,169.61 1,019,506.04 
2,58: 7 


The statement is a statistical analysis for the guidance of management. 
It shows the real investment position, and in exposing asset problems 
at the same time sets up an objective 


practical expediency as long as the 
board has the authority to increase 
the rate, the maximum rate authorized 
by law should be the minimum at 
which a bank can safely operate and 
this sets a standard to which its 
affairs should be adjusted in anticipa- 
tion of such an increase becoming 
effective. 


[N the commercial department be- 

sides the maximum legal reserve of 
20 per cent we use a figure for vault 
requirements of 3 per cent of gross 
demand deposits. Active bank ac- 


counts should be a_ percentage of 
due-to-banks, the percentage being 


based on the average debits to these 
accounts. Extra reserves are com- 
puted at 5 per cent of gross demand 
deposits and an additional 20 per cent 
of total public funds and government 
deposits. 

We figure this is the minimum re- 
serve we need in the commercial 
department. The extra 5 per cent 
above our maximum legal reserve, 
plus our cash and bank account 
requirements, effectively raises our 
total reserve to 25 percent. The addi- 
tional reserve on public deposits makes 
the total reserve on these accounts 
45 per cent above our working cash 
and bank account needs. 
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JOSEPH M. DODGE 


Because of his wide executive experi- 
ence in banking and_ business, be- 
cause he has served both as an 
accountant, and as a state bank ex- 
aminer, Mr. Dodége’s views on bank 
funds are of particular interest 


The formula in our savings depart- 
ment is the maximum legal reserve of 
6 per cent of net time deposits, plus 
vault requirements of 114 per cent of 
gross time deposits, plus 4 per cent of 
gross time deposits. On top of this 
we add 10 per cent of the balances of all 
of our savings accounts that individu- 
ally exceed $5,000. Then by adding 
4 per cent to the maximum legal rate 
of 6 per cent we bring our reserve on 
time deposits up to 10 per cent. Also, 
we feel that under practical conditions 
known to every banker it is not enough 
to consider an account as bona fide 
savings merely because it happens to 
be in the savings department. No 
matter how carefully an institution 
may strive to keep out the excess funds 
of commercial enterprises, masquerad- 
ing as genuine savings, it is certain to 
get a grist of these. To play it safe, 
we arbitrarily assume that all time 
accounts above $5,000 each (the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion insurance limit) are essentially 
commercial accounts. Against these 
“commercial savings” we carry re- 
serves at commercial account reserve 
levels of 20 per cent. Rather than go 
to the expense of carrying a perpetual 
record of these big savings accounts we 
periodically determine their total and 
carry forward the reserve on an 
average basis. 

These total reserves come out at 
approximately 27.4 per cent of gross 
demand deposits and 13.8 per cent of 
total time deposits in the theoretical 
bank set up here. When the reserves 
are computed according to these 


formulas they are at a point below 
which we believe they should not go. 


By referring to the statement on 
page 8 you will observe that the total 
reserves as shown for the bank and 
analyzed. according to these formulas, 
are a theoretically desirable general 
minimum. These reserves are shown 
on lines 1 to 4 of the statement. In 
practical use our managing officers, 
after checking these four lines to see 
the amounts and percentages, drop 
their eyes to line 39—‘‘Investible 
Cash.” By watching this line we can 
see when we approach the point 
where we must let maturing invest- 
ments turn into cash or stop making 
new investment commitments. Only 
after we have provided for these 
minimum reserves have we investible 
cash. 

Lines 5 to 36, inclusive, carry assets 
other than cash. These assets are 
divided among the commercial depart- 
ment, the savings department and the 
investors’ capital. The basis on which 
they are divided corresponds exactly 
to an idea of how they should be in a 
theoretically ideal institution. (The 
hypothetical statement of the bank 
is set up in precisely this fashion.) 

Our own test for including an asset 
in the commercial column or the 
savings column is: ‘‘Would we put 
our money into this asset today, if 
we were setting up a new bank?” If 
we can honestly tell ourselves that an 
asset is of this quality we place it in 
the department to which it logically 
belongs, together with its offsetting 
reserve, if any. 


KVERY asset that does not measure up 
to our test of something we would 
buy today, if we had the cash instead 
of the asset, is thrown into the capital 
account, together with its offsetting 
reserve. This means that it is not 
at the moment a theoretically perfect 
bank investment for depositors’ funds. 
Perhaps it should be pointed out 
right now that the statement, as 
described in this article, is not a regular 
account such as the daily statement in 
the general ledger. Rather it is a 
statistical analysis for the guidance of 
management. Therefore, we feel free 
to set up the statistical statement on 
the basis of ideal conditions since it is 
a guide in considering the assets of 
the bank in relation to the deposits. 
This perhaps arbitrary treatment of 
all except ideal assets not only shows 
the capital position clearly but also 
shows the real investment position of 
the deposits. Thus, it clearly defines 
and holds the bank management to a 
proper solution of any asset or capital 
problem that may exist. If, for ex- 
ample, there is in the capital account 
something that does not belong there, 
you are brought immediately face to 
face with the question —“‘How is it 
going to be eliminated?” 
Because it is always easier to com- 
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prehend a theory by an actual in- 
stance, let us examine the capital 
entries shown on the sample statement 
of the theoretical bank. This bank 
was deliberately provided with some 
asset and capital problems, which 
are common to many institutions and 
arise from the conduct of a banking 
business through periods of adverse 
conditions. If you examine the capital 
entries shown on the sample statement, 
you will see: 

Line 18. A few defaulted bonds, 
partly offset by a reserve. 

Line 21. Some slow loans —money 
good, but slow —offset by a reserve of 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Line 23. All foreclosure mortgages 
and those tied up under moratorium 
or not current with a reserve provided 
against possible losses. 

Line 32. All of the other real 
estate, together with its reserve. 

Line 33. Land contracts, represent- 
ing sale of foreclosed mortgage prop- 
erties, together with reserve. 

Lines 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35 and 36. 
The usual capital assets. 

The fact that an asset is transferred 
to the capital account does not mean 
that the asset necessarily represents a 
loss. It means merely that it is not 
considered an ideally desirable invest- 
ment for the depositors’ funds. These 
assets will probably pay out for at 
least their net book value. But, if a 
bank could eliminate those items 
represented by lines 18, 21, 23, 32 
and 33, it would mean a bank asset 
arrangement as close to perfect as is 
reasonably possible in an operating 
institution using its depositors’ funds 
in the business of banking, and a 
capital account free to be used as a 
cushion for the depositors’ funds against 
the normal risks of banking except 
for the usual capital assets and a 
possibility that investment in banking 
properties and furniture and fixtures 
may represent too large a per cent of 
the total. 


T will be noted on line 38 that the 

institution, after transferring to capi- 
tal account all of these less than ideal 
assets, has had to draw an amount 
from the deposit accounts to balance. 
This amount might be described as 
representing the only part of the 
depositors’ funds at other than a 
reasonably ideal bank risk. It is, 
of course, naturally to be expected 
that a going institution under con- 
ditions such as have prevailed dur- 
ing recent years would have a reason- 
able share of assets of the sort to be 
liquidated from the capital account. 
Gradually, with improved conditions 
and good management, a bank may 
be expected, to reduce this amount or, 
perhaps, to cover through an increase 
of capital the remainder of the amount 
on line 38. Certainly, (See page 28) 
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that Canada’s banks are out to 

make friends with John Q. Public. 
For years ultra-conservative in their 
attitude towards advertising, Canada’s 
financial institutions have today done 
an about-face and are pursuing a 
public relations program that in scope 
and character marks an entirely new 
departure in this field. 

Last year the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, impressed with the neces- 
sity of improving the public relations 
of the institution of banking, appointed 
Mr. Vernon Knowles to the important 
post of Public Relations Adviser to the 
association. Shortly after, under the 
direction of Mr. Knowles, an energetic 
campaign of education, via printer’s 
ink and radio, was undertaken in 
Alberta where the antagonism to banks 
had been particularly virulent. This 
year the work which was begun in 
Alberta is being extended to embrace 
the whole of Canada and the campaign, 
which has just made its appearance, 
will be run in dailies and weeklies from 
coast to coast. 

Incidentally Canadian banks have 
had the perspicacity to employ as their 
public relations adviser a man with 


S that are everywhere apparent 





CANADIAN Banks 


Go to the Public 


By 
J. C. NELSON 


Manager, Advertising Department, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Reversing an ultra-conservative attitude 
towards advertising, the chartered banks 
of Canada today, separately and together 


are out to make friends with the public 


printer’s ink in his veins, for Mr. 
Knowles is one of the best-known 
newspaper men in Canada. 

The trend, of which the association’s 
campaign is symptomatic, is also re- 
vealed in the newspaper advertising of 
several of Canada’s chartered banks. 
No longer are these institutions con- 
tent to publish merely their annual 
balance sheets, bristling with figures 
in the millions; nor are they today 
continually harping upon the “service” 
they render to the community. Rather 


are they going out of their way to 
interpret themselves to the man in 
the street as institutions controlled 
and run by ordinary men and women 
rather than by animated adding ma- 
chines and automatons schooled in 
the art of saying “No!” 

Bankers as a class are not the most 
articulate people in the world. In the 
past they have found it hard to relax 
and “‘give” in their advertising. But 
now they have finally taken the step, 
they are producing advertising that, in 
friendliness of approach, copy 
and mechanical handling, 
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q 8 Things , 
to SAVE for 


Regularly recurring expenses, 
such as life insurance premiums. 
A home of your own. 

A child's education. 








5 A reel holiday. J 








t's the approximate number of men 
~ and women who come of age every 
year in Canada. 

Some start work at fourteen, sixteen or 
twenty ; some goto 
from the school of hard knocks, and some 
never graduate from it. 

But there is one common ground on 
which all can meet, and that is the habit of 





a and putting it in the bank 
regularly. A good habit, from which all 
conditions of men and women will benefit. 

Money in the bank is far more than a re- 
serve for “rainy’’ days. To each of this 
year’s 200,000 a bank account will mean 
confidence, so essential to youth's success; 
and when opportunity comes along, a fund 
of ready cash to provide a means to grasp it. 


college; some graduate 


™ ROYAL BANK or canava 





will bear comparison with 
that of the most progressive 
advertisers in other fields. 
For several years bankers 
have been aware of a certain 
public antagonism against 
them and their business. 
They have been accused of 
aggravating difficult eco- 
nomic conditions and of 
withholding badly needed 
credit from credit- worthy 
people. As in the United 
States, they have been 
blamed for everything from 
unemployment to crop fail- 
ures. To read of bankers in 
some press reports, to hear of 
bankers from some political 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
is publicizing the human side 
of its business in its current 
friendly type of advertising 
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CANADA’S 


CHARTERED BANKS 
VALUE YOUR GOODWILL 


* 


* 


HETHER you deal with a bank or whether you 
don’t, some time soon—say the very next time you 
are passing the bank’s door — why not drop in and get 


acquainted? You're sure of a welcome, because the bank ~ 


manager wants to know you. So find out for yourself 
what kind of fellow he is. And before you leave, take a 


good look at his staff. 
The head offices are 


d and 





ged by just 


that sort of man! Every general manager in Canada 
started in the banking business as a junior in some small 
branch, and rose from the ranks, 


. 
This is your introduction toa series of chats in the course of 
which you will be surprised at how little of mystery and how 
much of service thereisin the business of banking in Canada. 


Canada’s chartered banks want 
your goodwill. 


It is only by goodwill that banks 


make a living — and bankers are 
your fellow citizens, the same sort 
of people as you are. 


Of course bankers have heard all 
the old, threadbare jokes about the 
banker's glass eye, his delight in 
humiliating worthy souls who ask 
for loans — even that grand old 
chestaut about lending the umbrella 
whea the sun is shining and taking 
it back when it rains. 


So if yon think you have a new 
joke, drop in and spring it on your 
local bank manager --- he'll appre- 
ciate it. And if it turns out be’s 
heard it before, he ll still have his 
sense of humour handy cnough to 
get a chuckle, should you chance to 
tell him that the banks are being 
held responsible for the latest 
storms, or for the loss of the hockey 
game, or for his own neglect to sum- 
mon prosperity from just around 
the corner, 


Which should prove to you that 
your banker is, after all, a very 
human person. He likes 
All bankers like people. And they 


want people to like them, 


Banks want to be helpful. They 
realize that they succeed only as 
the ae of the community suc- 
ceed. enlightened self - interest 
Well yes — but not altogether. 


Your local manager will tell you 
that banks are not stiffnecked; that 
they do not enjoy refusing loans. 

They'd be foolish if they did, for 
goodwill is the whole core and pith 
and substance of successful banking. 


Use your bank! Get to know the 
manager. If you know him already, 
he'd hike to know you better. 

‘Talk things over with hima, Con- 
sult him. He'll be glad to advise 
you on anything within the se 
of his banking knowledge and 
authority. 


He is a part of his community. 
More than that, he is a good citizen, 
because he is anxious to be helpful 
to his fellow-citizens in every per 
missible way. 

You have all sorts of interests in 
common. Because of the town taxes 
you both pay, you are really basi 
ness partners in the community. 


Then why shouldn't you know 
each other, understand each other, 
hetter? 


He knows that his success as a 
bank manager depends first upon 
making himself useful to people, 
and then upon his ability to get 
along with them. His whole future 
is wrapped up largely in those two 
things,—and wel be knows it! 

A hank is in business to sell bank- 
ing service where sach service is 
needed, and where it will do the 
community most good. So the 
banker of popular jest, the cold- 
eyed being who can only say “No”, 
is a man of fiction only. 


As we've said before, banks want 
and need your goodwill. No bank 
can get without it. Telling the 
facts is probably the best method 
of winning it. 


Intelligent people like plain talk. 
So in the talks to follow we shall be 
frank in giving you the facts about 
banks, bank-ownership, bank opera- 
tions, cash, currency, loans and 
interest. We would like you to read 
them all. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS 
OF CANADA : 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking with you, 

He will be glad to answer your questions, from the standpoint of his 

own experience. The next article in this series will appeur in this 
publication. Watch for it. 


* 


is YOURS. 


YOUR MO 
to the bank, for 





Your bank is a place where 
you can deposit money for your- 
self and your family, with every 
assurance that you can get it 
back whenever you call for it— 
in full and with interest. 

The bank's books show your 
deposit as a sum of money it 
owes to you—must pay to you 
when you ask for it—a liability 
of the bank. 

Your bank is, too, a place 
where persons worthy of credit 
may borrow for business or other 
legitimate purposes. 

The borrower must be worthy, 
By worthy, we mean that be- 
cause of his record for honesty 
and integgity, his business abil- 
ity, and the things he owns, he 
may be counted on with reason- 
able certainty to be willing and 
able to repay. We MUST know 
that he is a “good risk”, for we 
MUST keep YOUR deposit and 
those of all other depositors 
SAFE; against the day you call 
for what WE OWE YOU. 


As a depositor, you are our 
creditor; we have to be pre- 
pared to pay you in full. There- 
fore we must do our utmost to 
collect in full as much as we 
joan, plus our costs of operation. 

We pay interest for deposits 
and charge interest on loans. 
You will be surprised when we 
tell you the range of our costs, 
the smalineas of our margin of 
profit. 


Bank deposits are the money 
of certain people — not “The 
People”. There is the substance 
of Canadian banking as plain as 
a pikestaff. You have known it 
for a long time; you can let 
others know just whose money 
it is they speak of, when they 
talk about the community's 
claim to bank deposits. 

More than 4,700,000 people in 
Canada—equal to more than 42 
per cent. of Canada’s population 


WE OWE YOU MONEY 


Payable in CASH — ON DEMAND 


* 


TF yours is one of the 4,740,000 accounts in which 
people have dollars on deposit in Canada’s 
chartered banks, your bank owes you money. 


That money does not belong to The People, the 
government, the nation, or to your neighbour. It 


If you are a savings depositor, the bank, in 
addition to a safety, pays you interest on 
EY just as a borrower pays interest 


WHAT IS A BANK? —It is an institution organized to 
receive deposits and to make loans; that is the 

he I descrip But it is @ much more 
human place than that; it means much more to YOU. 


depositors receiving interest on 
their money. 

Canada’s chartered banks 
have paid over $397,000,000 in 
interest on deposits in the last 
ten fiscal years. 


Savings of the Canadian 
people, deposited in the chart- 
ered banks, now total nearly 
$1,584,000,000 — the average 
savings deposit being $387. 

There are about 660,000 cur. 
rent accounts of individuals and 
corporations totalling 2679,000,- 
000 in Canada’s chartered banks, 


It takes the equivalent of nearly 
three average savings accounts to 
make one loan of $1,000. 


And it takes the net profits, over 
and above the costs of doing busi- 
ness, on scores of loans of $1,000 
euch for a year, to make up the 
loss of one single loan of $1,000. 


This shows what care the 
banks must take in lending, if 
the depositors’ funds are. to be 
safeguarded, for the net profits 
of banks are less than one-half 
of one per cent. on their total 
assets, 


Without deposits a bank 
conkl not long continue in 
business. YOUR MONEY re- 
mains on deposit in the bank 
ONLY AT YOUR WILL; and 
if you think the bank is lending 
recklessly, you will draw it out. 


The bank must always keep 
itself in a position to pay you 
your deposit, in fall, in cash, 
whenever you choose to call for 
it. < 

Canada’s chartered banks 
realize that the establishing of 
your home, the happiness of 
your family, the education of 
your sens and daughters, their 
start in life, their progress in 
business, your provisions for a 
rainy day, your peace of mind 
in the twilight of life, may de- 
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Last year an energetic campaign 
of education was undertaken in 
Alberta where antagonism to banks 
has been particularly virulent. 
This year the work is being extended 
and the campaign, directed by 
Vernon Knowles for the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, will run in 
dailies and weeklies coast to coast 


platforms, would be to gain an impres- 
sion that Canada’s most dignified and 
sound business is manned by people who 
are little better than social menaces. 

Secure in the knowledge that they 
were performing a necessary function 
efficiently and well, Canadian bankers 
have in the past been prone to under- 
estimate the importance of such criti- 
cisms. They assumed that people who 
did business with them, and in fact 
anyone with a reasonable amount of 
knowledge, knew all about the theory 
of banking and of the restrictions under 
which Canadian banks must operate. 

In this assumption they, of course, 





—have “money in the bank” — 
deposits lodged with Canada’s 
chartered banks, Of these no 
fewer than 4,084,000 are savings 


pend largely upon this money 
money you have deposited in a 
bank — money YOUR BANK 
OWES TO YOU, 


THE CHARTERED BANKS 
OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking 

with you. He will be glad to answer your questions, from the 

standpoint of his own experience. The next article in this 
series will appear in this newspaper. Watch for it. 





were wrong. People in the main know 
very little of Canada’s banking institu- 
tions and still less about the restric- 
tions under which they operate because 
of the terms of their charters and the 
very nature of their business. Mr. 
and Mrs. Public, in Canada as in most 
other countries, seem to take a delight 
in accepting as truth any statements 
derogatory to finance or big business. 
Indeed, of recent years the mere fact 
that a business is big has been enough 
to condemn it in the eyes of many 
people. Criticisms, often unfair, and 
usually misleading, have been allowed 
to go unchallenged and in some 





CREDIT 


fi 8 ou—the 
dpistige ee community 


not own it, 


* 


BANKS live by lending. 


* 


That is their major source of income, their 
eo ae ee 
good 


risks. They have to a 


poor ones. 


Let us give an instance. Suppose, say, @ man 
a 


is known to the 


“Not on your life,”” retorts 
Mr. Blank. “ him the 


money, then pains to 
point out that what. the sub- 
stantial citizen expect- 
ing, is that the ‘bank, aeald 
make a loan which the citizen's 
own common sense and caution 
would compel him to refuse. 


Before such a man leaves the 
bank he usuall that he 
had ex the to lend 


prmnigh wg wnt pew bes 
business a bank’s extending 
credit. omg sty Sige sea a 

lity to its depositors 
it can make loans only where 
repayment is cer- 
tain. 


~ To obtain a loan from a bank 
a borrower must have credit of 
ered spendable heteaies 
it . You cannot 
cattle, in of 
fmt eae ot Qn 
cut timber, or wheat in the 


granary. 

The bank has credit too. 
Millions of small depositors 
have, in = lent oy yee 
money. tage 
money, hese an beak experi- 
ence of withdrawals, is kept in 
cash, some more in items of a 
cash nature, more still in assets 

ickly convertible into cash, 
and more in safe investments 
such as marketable government 
and other bonds. Based upon 
this, the bank can extend credit. 


Because people have confi- 
dence in bank credit, and be- 
cause every promise-to-pay of a 


banker as 
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have both, wi taking every 
re precaution to ensure 
repayment. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS 
OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking 


with you. He will be glad to answer your from the 


tandpoint of his own experience. 


questions, 
. The next article in this 


a 
series will appear in this newspaper. Watch for it. 





quarters the continued silence of the 


banks 


has been construed as 
admission of guilt. 


an 


The record of Canadian banks is 
one of which they may be justly proud 
and, while people may criticize, they 
nevertheless retain complete confidence 
in the strength and honesty of their 
Depositors do not 
question for one moment the fact that, 
should they wish to withdraw their 
money, they can do so to the last 
penny, on demand. 

The real problem with which Ca- 
nadian banks today are faced is that 
of gaining the friendship and good will 


chartered banks. 
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INCTeASING profits. 





business” — increases profits. 


their profits. 





structive objects. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 





BORROWING AT THE BANK 
Zo meet increased demand 


Retail Stores, subject to the caprices of style and 
taste, frequently find it mecessary to buy certain 
goods which have caught the fancy of the shoppers, 1. 
despite the shelves and windows full of necessary, 
staple supplies. Borrowing to meet present demand 
for “specialties” is constructive borrowing, because it 
serves to please and hold customers for the “staples,” 


Wholesale Houses, dependent upon retailers 
orders for popular goods, often have to place in- | 
creased orders with the manufacturer. Borrowing to | 
pay for such immediately salable goods is “good | 


Manufacturers, called upon to increase their 


output of popular goods, must buy new supplies of 
taw marerial, hire more workers. To meet the in- 
creased demand, they too may borrow —and éncrease 


The Bank of Montreal welcomes 
applications for loans with such con- 


BANK OF MONTREAL | BANK OF MONTREAL 


“a bank where small accounts are welcome” 


MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE .. . the Outcome of 120 Years’ Successful Operation 








BORROWING AT THE BANK 
16 make a small. sound business 
Larger, more sound 


SMALL BUSINESS CON- 
CERNS — independent, well- 
4 ; 


lick } 


prosperity. Conservative borrowing 
may be a constructive step. 

















ability, honesty and industry— 
fortunately abound in Canada. 
Many of them have all the ele- 
ments of increasing success. They 
may need only sound financial be glad to discuss with you, 
assistance to make them even- in strict confidence, any plans 
tually large and important you may have for taking a 


contributors to Canadian 


a bank where small accounts are welcome’ 


| MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE. .. the Ontcome of 120 Years’ Successful Operation J 


on p 

The Bank of Montreal welcomes 
enquiries from such business con- 
cerns regarding loans, and the 
manager of our nearest branch will 


constructive step forward. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 














Demonstrating by practical examples how the Bank of Montreal assists business and the individual 


of the people at large. Canadian 
bankers now appreciate this fact. 

They know that the continued exist- 
ence of banking in its present form is 
contingent, in the long run, upon 
public friendship; that government 
policy towards business is determined, 
in the last analysis, by “the people,” 
through the simple exercise of their 
franchise. 

Today the banks are actively en- 
gaged, through advertising, in getting 
acquainted with these “‘people.”” The 
basic association campaign to which 
reference has been made, is first of all 
informative and at the same time very 
friendly and warm in tone. It seeks 
to explain in simple language that 
anyone can understand, just how 
Canadian banks function, why they 
exist in their present set-up and how 
they can serve business and _ the 
individual. 

The individual banks are tackling 
the problem in various ways. A little 
over a year ago the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce set up a personal loan de- 
partment fashioned on the lines of the 
Morris Plan, and to date reports loans 
totaling $8,800,000. The introduction 
of a special personal loan department 
by this bank is a definite and practical 
step in improving public relations, for 
this happens to be one of the favorite 
complaints against banks in Canada, 
namely, that they do not cater to the 
small borrower. 


Likewise, the National Employment 
Commission last year sponsored a 
Home Improvement Plan similar to a 
program recently conducted with suc- 
cess in the United States. Canadian 
banks co-operated wholeheartedly in 
this endeavor and, through adver- 
tising, gave it nation-wide publicity. 
The banks, however, engaged in this 
advertising not because they believed 
the resulting business would be profit- 
able but mainly because they desired 
to assist the Employment Commission 
in stimulating the sadly depressed 
building trades. 


T has become apparent that 
Canada’s banks have gained a great 
deal through their sponsorship of the 
Home Improvement Plan. Not only 
was a considerable sum of money 
loaned, actually over $3,000,000 in the 
first twelve months, but perhaps of 
greater importance, the banks were 
given an opportunity of demonstrating 
in a very practical way that they 
welcomed the business of the smaller 
borrower, provided he could meet the 
bank’s reasonable requirements. 

At the present moment the Royal 
Bank of Canada is starting a new cam- 
paign whose basic purpose is to win 
friends. With the association’s cam- 
paign as a background, the Royal 
Bank is throwing into relief, by means 
of advertising, the human side of its 
business. Some of the advertisements 


of the current series are unashamedly 
sentimental. Children, mothers, young 
business men and small borrowers 
form the subjects of these advertise- 
ments and the interest of the bank in 
their welfare is indicated by suitable 
copy and a few interesting facts. The 
Royal Bank believes, with Dale 
Carnegie, that no argument was ever 
won, and that one of the simplest 
means of winning friends is for the 
bank to adopt in its advertising a 
friendly, warm attitude. The bank 
feels that the tone and substance of 
these advertisements will encourage 
people to look upon the institution as 
one with which it is a pleasure to deal. 

The Bank of Montreal, in a new 
series currently running, has also 
added warmth to its copy. The basis 
of this new series is the “‘testimonial,”’ 
and each of the advertisements tells 
a simple story of how the Bank otf 
Montreal has been of practical assist- 
ance to business and the individual. 
This series, like the others described, 
is very friendly and intimate in tone 
and has a very definite advantage in 
demonstrating by practical example 
how the bank can serve the public. 
The cumulative effect of this adver- 
tising, backed by the broader campaign 
of the Bankers’ Association, should go 
far towards gaining a greater measure 
of public good will and understanding 
than Canadian banks have enjoyed 
for the last several years. 
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New Treasury borrowing plans projected ... Conference on 


meeting capital requirements 


of business... A survey of 


pending bank measures ... Move to unify bank examinations 


By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Treasury Financing 


The decision of the administration to engage in another 
business “‘pump priming” program has caused the Treasury 
to alter its financing plans for the ensuing year with the 
probability that it will be in the market for considerable 
sums of new money in the coming months. 

In order to facilitate this program, Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., asked Congress to amend the law authoriz- 
ing Treasury borrowing by lifting the limit on the percent- 
age of the public debt which may be outstanding in long- 
term bonds. The law authorizes the Treasury to issue 
$45,000,000,000 of securities, but provides that not more 
than $25,000,000,000 shall be in bonds. Since the Treasury 
now has some $23,312,000,000 of bonds outstanding, 
Secretary Morgenthau asked that this limitation be elimi- 
nated from the law without increasing the total limitation 
of $45,000,000,000 on all securities. 

At the quarterly financing periods of June, September, 
and December of 1938, the Treasury will face maturity of 
Treasury notes aggregating more than $1,600,000,000; in 
addition it probably will need to raise between $500,000,000 


and $1,000,000,000 in order to finance a new recovery 
program. While the Treasury probably will continue to 
rely on short-term issues to supply a large portion of this 
financing, the Secretary’s request indicates that new bond 
issues may be floated in the near future. Such a move would 
permit the Treasury to benefit from the strong market for 
government bonds which has resulted from the administra- 
tion’s credit expansion program. 


Business Loans Conference 


Two views of the responsibilities of banks in meeting 
the credit needs of business were expressed by Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Company, 
and Edward E. Brown, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, during the recent annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington, D.C. The occasion 
was a round table luncheon conference presided over by 
Robert V. Fleming, president of the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington. 

Stating that there is a widespread feeling that credit is 
not available from banks in cases where the security is 
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ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President, Riggs National Bank of Washington, D.C. 


JESSE H. JONES 


Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EDWARD E. BROWN 
President, First National Bank of Chicago 


‘ele al participated in Chamber of Commerce session 
devoted to problem of business loans 


adequate, Chairman Jones declared: “I do not lay the 
responsibility for this feeling entirely to the bank manage- 
ment, though I am firmly of the opinion that banks generally 
have not been particularly wise or energetic in meeting the 
credit needs of the country. Otherwise we would not have 
the great number of credit companies, factoring companies 
and finance companies, private and governmental. Upon 
the whole the banker has not kept pace with changing 
credit requirements. This is probably due in part to bank 
supervision, these authorities operating largely as they 
have always operated, without recognizing the necessity 
for longer time bank credit of a different character, having 
discouraged the banks.” 

Pointing out that business men now seldom want short- 
term loans, Mr. Jones asserted that Congress had recognized 
the need for long-time credit, both for industry and real 
estate, and has liberalized our banking laws so that banks 
can meet much of tle demand and employ some of their 
loanable funds at a profit. Too many banks, he believes, 
still paralyzed by the shock of 1931 and 1932, prefer to 
lend to the government or to finance companies at a low 
rate, instead of taking reasonable credit risks, charging 
extra for the risks, and lending on terms that borrowers 
can afford to accept. 

“It is the money borrower who makes business, who 
hires and buys,” Mr. Jones continued. “It is the money 
borrower who must be encouraged before we get back to 
normal. I have said on many occasions, and repeat here, 
(that if a business enterprise needs medium or long-time 
credit, and can give sound value as security for the loan, 
it is his banker’s responsibility to provide credit, so long as 
it is within the convenient ability of the bank to provide it. 
Loans of this character should have definite amortization, 
within the projected ability of the borrower to pay, and such 
loans seldom get in trouble.” 

After outlining in general terms the RFC’s renewed 
program of lending to business, and asking banks to co- 
operate in this program, Mr. Jones declared: “I do not 
want the banks to make unsound loans, either for them- 
selves or for the RFC. Neither should we allow people to 
be out of work when a sound loan would give them work. 
1 am aware of the responsibility of bank managements to 


their depositors and stockholders. I am also mindful of 
the responsibility to those of the depositors who need credit. 

“There is a bill now before Congress to have the govern- 
ment take over the Federal Reserve banks. Whatever the 
outcome, it is a live subject, and if banking is to remain in 
private hands, it must meet the credit needs of the country.” 

A somewhat different side of the picture was presented 

by Mr. Brown, who held that banks are anxious to assist 
in restoring the flow of private capital into industry, and 
to make money by lending their funds at a profit. He 
pointed out, however, that banks are restricted by the 
policies of management, by laws, and by the viewpoints of 
examining authorities. It is necessary to consider these 
restrictions in determining the part banks should play in 
meeting the capital requirements of business, Mr. Brown 
contended. 
"THE cheap money policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury have led to such extremely low interest 
rates that bankers are less inclined to take a risk of loss in 
their loans, Mr. Brown declared. He also maintained that 
“Bank examiners, both national and state, during the 
period from 1931 to 1935, were unduly harsh in their 
criticism of bank credit. This has been largely corrected, 
but the memory of compulsory, and as_ subsequent 
events proved, often unjustified charge-offs, still tends, 
particularly in small banks, to make many bankers over- 
cautious.” 

Regarding the possible market for bank funds, Mr. 
Brown said: “By use of field warehouse receipts and by 
loaning on the security of assigned accounts, I believe that 
banks could make many short-term loans to industry, with 
safety and profit to themselves, which they are not now 
making. But, after all, they can be only of minor relief 
to the problem of providing adequate capital for industry. 

“Similarly, I believe that banks can do very little 
additional beyond what they are now doing in freeing 
capital or industry by financing directly, or through finance 
companies, consumer credit which otherwise industry must 
carry. 

“Banks of deposit are today supplying capital to in- 
dustry to an extent that is not generally realized, by making 
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direct capital loans maturing serially over a period of years. 
This is a development of the last four years and one which 
is steadily expanding and is capable of much greater expan- 
sion. It offers, in my opinion, a perfectly sound method 
by which banks of deposit can provide a large additional 
amount of capital for industry.” 

Discussing regulations governing the type of bonds 
which banks may hold, Mr. Brown stated that the policy 
of prohibiting investment in non-rated or weaker rated 
bonds should be modified, as this policy prevents all except 
large and strong concerns from obtaining capital funds 
through the sale of their marketable bonds to the banks. 
The safety of the banking system could be assured, he 
believes, by the examination and control of those banks 
which might make undue purchase of low grade securities 
under more liberal regulations. 

Turning to the subject of equity financing, Mr. Brown 
declared: ‘“‘While experience shows that the investment 
of banks’ funds in equity securities is dangerous to the 
banking structure, experience also shows that loans on 
marketable equity securities, in other words, stocks, 
properly diversified, are both a safe and liquid type of 
investment for a bank. In 1921, and again in 1929, and 
the years that followed, the losses of banks on loans of this 
type, both proportionately and absolutely, were much less 
than their losses on so-called commercial loans or on loans 
to investment dealers on non-equity securities. 

“In conclusion,’ Mr. Brown declared, “‘I want to repeat 
that the banks are assisting in every way they can, con- 
sistent with their own solvency and liquidity, to help 
American industry acquire the capital it needs.” 

At its concluding session the Chamber of Commerce 
adopted a resolution on capital needs which advocated that 
regulatory legislation be applied only to prevent abuses, 
‘“‘without destroying the capital market for legitimate 
private enterprise and without making the security markets 
so instable as to defeat the purposes for which they exist.” 


Bank Legislation 


As this is being written the present session of Congress 
apparently nears adjournment, and chances appear remote 
for the enactment of a considerable number of bills directly 
affecting banking which were pending in committees of the 
House and Senate. Congress passed one of these bank 
measures early in May, a bill to waive the double liability 
of stockholders of state chartered banks insured in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Double liability 
has been removed from national banks and from the state 
banks in all but a few states, but where an insured bank is 
closed in a state still retaining double liability of stock- 
holders, the FDIC is required to make deficiency assess- 
ments against stockholders in case the assets of the bank 
are not sufficient to meet demands of depositors. The 
new law authorizes the FDIC to waive this additional 
assessment against stockholders of state banks closed 
after its enactment. 

Much discussion but no action was given to the Patman 
bills pending in the House banking and currency committee 
for government ownership of the Federal Reserve banks, 
extending reserve system privileges to banks outside the 
system, and directing the Reserve Board to control the 
volume of money in such a way as to keep the commodity 
price index at a stable level. During hearings on these 
measures, Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the Reserve 
Board advocated legislation to remove from the open 
market committee of the Reserve System the representa- 
tives of the Reserve banks now serving on it and also to 
permit Reserve banks to buy government securities directly 
from the Treasury instead of in the open market. 

Two banking bills of considerable importance were 
recently introduced for the purpose of eliciting discussion 
rather than with an expectation that they would be enacted 
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FHA Farm Mortgages 


A new type of bank loan, the insured farm mort- 
gage, makes its debut with the publication of 
regulations under which the Federal Housing 
Administration will insure such loans as authorized 
by the LaFollette amendment to the new housing 
act. 

The new law authorizes FHA to insure a mort- 
gage covering a farm on which a farm house or other 
farm buildings are to be constructed or repaired, 
provided that at least 15 per cent of the amount of 
the mortgage is to be spent for labor or materials 
for building construction or repair. In all other 
respects the mortgage must conform to the general 
requirements of the FHA insured mortgage on 
urban homes, except that the new farm loans may 
be amortized in annual or semi-annual installments 
instead of in monthly payments where a farmer’s 
income is chiefly at harvest season. 


Banks in rural communities have not previously 
been greatly interested in FHA-insured mortgages 
because of the small amount of urban building in 
their territories, but it is felt that the writing of 
insured farm mortgages will open up a new field of 
operations for them. Such mortgages may be used 
for the purpose of refinancing, for the purchase of 
farms, or to enable a tenant to become the owner 
of his farm. Farm mortgages insured by FHA will 
be eligible for purchase by national mortgage associ- 
ations and other institutions investing in real 
estate loans. 




















at this session. One, introduced by Representative Henry 
B. Steagall of Alabama, chairman of the House banking 
and currency committee, would fix by law the ratio of 
capital to deposits of all banks in the Federal Reserve and 
FDIC systems. It would require that capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits be equal to 10 per cent of demand 
deposits and 7 per cent of time and savings deposits. The 
other bill, introduced by Senator William H. Smathers of 
New Jersey, is a lengthy measure entirely reorganizing the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency in the Treasury 
Department and greatly broadening its powers. This office 
would be renamed the Federal Bureau of Examination and 
Supervision, with power to execute all Federal laws relating 
to banking and to examine all national or insured banks. 


Uniform Bank Examination 


A program for unifying bank examinations, worked out 
at the suggestion of President Roosevelt by Federal agencies 
concerned with banking, has been submitted to state bank 
supervisory officials for their consideration. The program 
does not call for consolidating the various examiner staffs 
nor for reducing the number of bank examinations, but 
rather for a more definite and uniform method of passing 
on the affairs of banks under examination. 

Under the direction of Secretary Morgenthau of the 
Treasury, a committee has been studying complaints of 
bankers that the policies of examiners prevent them from 
being as liberal in extending business credit as they might 
wish to be, and has been reviewing many related problems 
of bank examination. 

One of the matters under consideration is elimination of 
the ‘“‘slow’’ category for loans and the substitution of some 
new term for classifying long-term and amortized loans 
which, while not readily liquid, are considered to be sound. 
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San Francisco Fair 


Spurs bank building 


By 
JOHN FARNHAM 


1939 Exposition inspires many Golden Gate 


institutions to make radical improvements 


in their banking facilities. 


A tour of the 


area reveals a number of notable examples 


building Treasure Island as a site for 
the World’s Fair to be staged during 
1939. 

The entire San Francisco Bay region 
is excited about this giant undertaking 
and is determined to make it a really 
outstanding affair. The San Francisco 
Bank is organizing ‘“‘Treasure Island 
Clubs,” modeled after the familiar 
Christmas Clubs, to encourage the 
accumulation of funds to be spent at 
the exposition. Business houses are 
putting stickers on their out-of-city 
mail to advertise it to the world. A 





Interior of remodeled quarters for affiliated Bank of San Rafael and First 


National Bank of San Rafael, 


showing savings teller section at left, 


and commercial section on the right directly in front of the camera 





special banking committee has been 
organized to bring the event to the 
attention of correspondent connections. 
At the same time, newspaper stories 
and billboards proclaim the progress 
of huge vear-long “paint-up and 
clean-up” campaigns designed to make 
the city “shine for Thirty-Nine.” 
Buildings are being sand blasted on 
the outside, washed on the inside and 
painted on the trimmings. Further- 
more, partly as a result of this prepara- 
tion for the World’s Fair, it appears 
that this section of California will 
present something in the nature of a 
laboratory of new bank building con- 
struction by the end of the year. 


F course, not all of the new or re- 
modeled bank buildings in this 
region are directly a result of the urge 
to dress up for the benefit of World’s 
Fair visitors. Many can be traced to 
expanding business, for California is 
growing so rapidly that many banks 
have simply outgrown their old quar- 
ters. Thus, regardless of the approach- 
ing fair, facilities would have had to 
be enlarged. So, to avoid giving the 
impression that California bankers 
require a World’s Fair to inspire them 
to provide adequate banking quarters 
—an impression that is not at all 
accurate — perhaps we had better cease 
mentioning the fair altogether. 

Yet before we do so, some notice 
should be given to the Bank of 
America’s branch which is now under 
construction on the fair site for the 
use of the fair management, the con- 
cessionaires, and the visitors to Treas- 
ure Island. As the fair is located in 
the middle of the Bay several miles 
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from either Oakland or San Francisco, 
and comprises a complete city in 
itself, it will obviously need banking 
facilities. 

These facilities the Bank of America 
proposes to supply with a completely 
equipped bank, modern in every detail, 
and designed to operate with a per- 
sonnel of fifteen or more. The interior 
details of the structure have not yet 
been worked out as this is written, but 
the plan is to build it entirely without 
windows, substituting air conditioning 
and artificial lighting. Thanks to the 
lack of windows, the solid exterior 
walls are to be illuminated with mural 
paintings depicting scenes of California 
history and industry. This treat- 
ment is in line with predictions of 
what the future industrial architecture 
of America will be like. It probably 
will be a long time hence before this 
treatment of business structures be- 
comes standard across America, but 
engineers insist that it is on the way, 
and if they are right then visitors to 
San Francisco will get a glimpse of the 
type of banks their grandsons may do 
business with. 

Indeed, modified forms of this archi- 
tectural treatment are already making 
their appearance in downtown San 
Francisco. The Crocker First National 
Bank, for example, recently completed 
an artificial lighting job in its operat- 
ing departments which marks a long 
step in the future. 


At this bank most of the bookkeep- 

ing, proving and similar work is 
done in a large block-C shaped room 
on the third floor. The room was 
apparently designed to admit the 
maximum amount of air and sunlight, 
for in addition to the side windows 
which nearly wall the space in glass, 
there are skylights above. This may 
sound like an advantageous arrange- 
ment, but in actual practice it was 
much to the contrary. If the shades 
were drawn, as they had to be on 
sunlit days to shut out the glare of the 
brilliant California sun, much of the 
room was darkened and hence needed 
artificial light. Yet proper artificial 
lighting was difficult because of the 
skylight arrangement. To remedy this 
situation the Crocker management 
decided on some far-reaching im- 
provements. 

They had all the windows painted 
out with a soft light cream flat-finish 
paint. At the same time, a sub-ceiling 
which incidentally provided sound- 
proofing was laid under the skylights. 
These two steps effectively eliminated 
all the natural light, so that artificial 
lighting could be installed on an 
efficient basis. For this purpose, in- 
direct lighting fixtures were hung 
across the ceiling at 9-foot intervals 
and an even 30-foot candles of illumi- 
nation is diffused throughout the 








Attractive exterior of the new branch which the San Francisco Bank has 
erected at Burlingame in suburban San Francisco 


Well-porportioned exterior of the new Palo Alto National Bank, constructed 
of reinforced concrete with marble finish 





Sixty-foot square branch office of the American Trust Company in San 
Francisco, which calls for a different type of interior layout 
Gabriel Moulin Photos 
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No decorative detail has escaped careful attention in the colorful two-sided 
interior of the San Francisco Bank’s Burlingame branch 
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Another carefully designed two-sided interior, that of the Palo Alto bank, 
was planned to allow for considerable future expansion 





Remodeled interior of the Bank of America branch in Oakland, a one-sided 
type of bank which was rearranged advantageously 
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One of the American Trust Company’s offices, showing compact center- 


work-space layout in square lobby space 
Gabriel Moulin Photos 
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room, making it virtually shadowless. 
The improvement in lessening eye- 
strain is obvious when it is explained 
that under the former lighting arrange- 
ments, illumination varied from as 
little as 5-foot candles of illumination 
to as much as 100-foot candles within 
a radius of a few feet. The practical 
value of the change was apparent 
almost at once in a lessening of clerical 
errors. 

But employees at the Crocker bank 
have more to be thankful for than 
excellent working quarters alone. The 
bank has recently completed a recre- 
ation center on its roof which has the 
appearance of a two-story penthouse, 
and which is the envy of the financial 
district. It includes a game room and 
women’s lounge on the lower level, 
and a roof garden and small kitchen 
on the upper. 

Striking improvements in downtown 
banking offices have also been made by 
the Anglo California Bank. Recently 
this institution cut a partition through 
to an adjoining building, thus provid- 
ing a ground-floor location for its 
trust department and giving the bank 
a lobby a full block long. Also this 
bank has just completed the rehousing 
of its large automobile loan depart- 
ment which now occupies the entire 
second floor of the Montgomery Street 
branch office. This department uses a 
great many noise producing machines, 
but the room has been.so well sound- 
proofed that its quiet is remarkable. 

However, it is in small bank con- 
struction that the present boom in 
San Francisco bank building seems to 
have made the greatest strides. It is 
impossible in the space of a single 
article to discuss, or even mention, all 
of the small buildings that have gone 
up around San Francisco Bay during 
the past six months or that are planned 
in the near future. Thus the writer 
has more or less arbitrarily selected 
five examples as being particularly 
illustrative of some phase of bank 
building development. Leaving aside 
necessary local modifications, most 
small bank interiors fall into one of 
three general classifications: The one- 
sided bank (architecturally speaking, 
of course), the two-sided bank, and the 
bank with a center work space. The 
following illustrations show these 
three structural types, developed either 
as a result of remodeling or as new 
buildings. 


The One-Sided Bank 


The possibility of developing a good 
one-sided bank from a less advan- 
tageously planned structure of the 
same type is well illustrated by the 
Bank of America’s branch at 74th 
Avenue and Foothill Boulevard in 
Oakland. Located on a corner, this 
brick building originally had about a 
30-foot frontage, and a 60-foot depth 











along its outside wall. The entrance 
was in the center of the short frontage 
and the work space was behind a semi- 
circular row of cages along the blank 
inside wall. The public lobby stretched 
almost entirely across the front and 
extended from the entrance back along 
the outside wall under the windows to 
a crowded safe deposit vault in the 
rear. This layout gave the lobby an 
ill-proportioned appearance, and neces- 
sitated the use of artificial light in the 
bank’s working quarters along the 
windowless inside wall. 

To remedy these defects, an addition 
was built on the rear which increased 
the length of the building about 30 
feet, and the interior layout was 
changed. The front entrance was 
moved over to the inside wall from its 
center position and the locations of the 
lobby and work space were reversed, 
so that the lobby now extends along 
the inside wall and the work space is 
along the outside wall under the 
windows. These changes made it 
possible to straighten out the curved 
row of cages and gave the entire bank 
a more spacious appearance. The vault 
space, officers’ platform and rest rooms 
were also improved and enlarged in 
the remodeling process. Altogether 
the reorganization of the interior and 
the 30-foot addition cost about $20,000. 


The One-Sided Bank Which 
Became a Two-Sided Bank 


At San Rafael, located north of San 
Francisco, the First National Bank of 
San Rafael and the Bank of San Rafael 
are affiliated institutions occupying the 
same building and having the same 
management. This arrangement, com- 
mon in California, serves to separate 
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Above is the recently completed game room at the Crocker 
First National Bank in San Francisco. At the right is the 
exterior of the penthouse showing the inviting sun deck 


Gabriel Moulin Photos 

















Transit department of the Crocker First National Bank, showing improved 
lighting arrangement and new sound-proofed sub-ceiling under skylights 


the commercial and savings depart- 
ments, the former function being 
turned over to the national bank and 
the latter to the state-chartered bank. 
This use of twin charters usually makes 
it advisable to effect a physical separa- 
tion in some manner of the two banks. 
It was to accomplish this purpose and 
also to relieve a badly crowded condi- 
tion that W. P. Murray, president of 
the two San Rafael banks, decided to 
enlarge and reconstruct the interior of 
the banking quarters from a one-sided 
to a two-sided layout. 

Like the preceding example of the 
Bank of America branch, the first step 
in the San Rafael operation was to 
build an addition on the rear. The 


original building was located on a 
corner and had a frontage of 44 feet 
with a depth of 57 feet. The addition 
carried the building back another 
44 feet, making an over-all depth of 
approximately 100 feet. At the same 
time a wing measuring 34 feet by 
28 feet was built at the back to house 
the bookkeeping department. 

The improvement of the new build- 
ing over the old is very marked. The 
old building had a small squarish 
lobby with a corner entrance from the 
street, while the tellers’ cages ran 
down the center of the building. Vault, 
conference and officers’ rooms were 
cramped. 

In the new layout the (See page 29) 
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R. SPEARHAWK dashed up 
M the flagstone walk and rapped 
frantically on the door. 

Hardly had he withdrawn his tin- 
gling knuckles than the door opened. 

"WE scat 

“It’s only me. Perkins sent me up.” 

Director Clutchbill of the Ferndale 
National Bank motioned abruptly, 
“Come on in, Spearhawk. What’s 
up... there been a massacre in the 
village?”’ 

“No, we’re just startin’ one,” re- 
joined Mr. Spearhawk. ‘Perkins cap- 
tured one of them city home-seekers 
the first thing this morning and almost 
unloaded the toughest farm the bank 
owns, and then . . . and then, the 
thing fell through.” 

“The fellow got away from Perkins?” 

“Oh, no! Perkins has still got him 
holed in the directors’ room. He got 
a message out to Cashier John Atwood 
asking for help. We’re rousing the 
whole board. All the real estators in 
the village know this home-seeker has 
hit town, and they’re waiting to get 
him away.” 

“Confound it! 
tell anybody?” 

“He couldn’t help it. 


Why did Perkins 


He was in 
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Durector CQLUTCHBILL 
Lrades Out a Fkarm 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph. National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


Illustrations by Harold Flucke 


It took some fast thinking to swing this 
deal, which involved a highly mysterious 
sign, some phenomenal success at fishing, 


and mementoes left by the early Redskins 


the barber shop getting shaved early 
this morning and right in the middle 
of it an old geezer reared up in the 
next chair and asked the barber if he 
knew of any old isolated farm houses 
for sale. Perkins managed to get him 
under cover at the bank, but it wa’n’t 
no time before the barber shop had 
broadcast the news. We don’t know 


what to do next. What would you do?” 
“If I could see him I could judge 





better. Guess [ll go down. You 
better come. We may need a fast 
runner.” 


HE two men proceeded earnestly 

down Main Street hill. As they 
reached the bank, Mr. Clutchbill 
glared darkly at three real estators 
riding at anchor by the entrance, 
then passed into the lobby with 
Mr. Spearhawk at his heels. From 
the far side of the bank counter 
Cashier John Atwood nodded excitedly 
and pointed toward the directors’ 
room. 

Mr. Clutchbill laid his hand on the 
door knob and burst innocently in. 

“Oh, I had no idea I was...” 

“Come right in!’ At the far end 
of the directors’ table President Perkins 
ran his hand over a damp bald head. 
“Mr. Wint Cutler, this is our Mr. 
Clutchbill and Mr. Spearhawk.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill bowing gracefully with flow- 
ing coat tails. Mr. Spearhawk’s face 
wrinkled into his best Grange night 
grin. 

“Mr. Cutler is searching for seclu- 
sion... I might say extreme seclusion,” 
stated President Perkins. 

““You’ve come to the right place, 
sir,” chirped Mr. Spearhawk. “Often 


“‘There! John, grab your car, 
hustle out Mink street, and nail 
this sign on the gatepost to 
the old Seth Henbird farm’’ 
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Mr. Cutler seized the line and 
faveayank. ‘‘There’s one on!”’’ 
he shouted 


meet a wildcat right on Main Street 
after sundown.” 

Mr. Clutchbill managed to kick 
Mr. Spearhawk’s shin under the table, 
and then to Mr. Cutler: “‘Has Mr. 
Perkins shown you any of our unique 
old manor houses where General 
Lafayette changed horses?”’ 

“IT have already been with Mr. 
Cutler to examine the old Hank 
Benham mansion on Woodchuck 
Mountain.” 

**A gem of the colonial period . . . too 
bad,”’ nodded Mr. Cutler. 

“Sheltered from the north wind,” 
pointed out Mr. Spearhawk. ‘Fine 
grove of butternuts, natural drain- 
a ad 

Mr. Clutchbill kicked Mr. Spear- 
hawk again. 

“Yes, yes,” uttered Mr. Cutler 
slowly. ‘“Too bad it won’t do. A car 
passed while we were walking about 
the grounds. I want to get away from 
cars. I want to be where I can’t see, 
smell or hear a car.”’ 

‘Exactly!’ nodded Mr. Clutchbill 
with understanding. ‘“‘We have just 
such a place. Just sit still a minute, 
Mr. Cutler, I want to examine our 
catalogue of summer homes.” Mr. 
Clutchbill got up with furrowed brow 
and shuffled earnestly out into the 
lobby. 


ONCE out on the street he picked up 
speed until he reached the nearest 
public telephone booth in a drug store. 
“Get me Clint Peters over to Gull 
Feather Point,” he told the operator. 
After an impatient wait he heard a 
whisker-screened voice, and asked: 

“That you, Clint? ‘You still in love 
with that camp? Why don’t you be a 
man and go to farming again. I'll 
trade you the bank’s old Hank 
Benham place for that queer outfit 
you've got.” 

“T ain’t crazy to go back to nursin’ 
cows. How’ll you trade?” 

“I'll trade even if you can make up 
your mind in two minutes.” 

“Even! For the camp? You must 
have a customer for my place.”’ 

“Well, maybe I have, but you won’t 
ever see him. Better shift... our 
farm is worth twenty of your camps.” 

“If you'll hang to the bargain I'll 
do it, by gum!” 

“It’s a trade then on one condition. 
I’m comin’ right over with a friend of 
mine. All I ask is that you give us a 
little supper of fancy fresh fish and 
some of that cider of yours. I’d like 
to have him see you ketch the fish 
same as you showed me once.” 

“No trouble. Bring him along.” 


trot 
lithe - 


Stimulated by the awful gamble he 
was taking, Mr. Clutchbill hurried 
back to the bank, rushed into the 
directors’ room and came to a sudden 
halt upon finding President Perkins 
alone. 

“Wha... where’s the feller?” 

“He got away,” said President 
Perkins, running a tired hand over his 
perspiring head. 

“What? Gone!! Confound it! 
I’ve just bought a place for him on a 
gamble!’’ 

‘“‘He’s gone,’ muttered President 
Perkins, dejectedly. 

“Why?” yelled Mr. Clutchbill. 

“The fellow snatched out his watch 
all of a sudden and said it was time 
he took his medicine, and that he’d 


be back.”’ ty 
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“Huh!” snorted Mr. Clutchbill, 
“and you let him go!” 

‘‘What could I do?” 

““Where’s Spearhawk?” 

“T put him right out on his trail.” 

Suddenly the directors’ room door 
opened and Mr. Spearhawk scurried 
through. 

‘“*Hank Boddy has got him!’’ 

“What! That ancient horse trader?” 
gasped Mr. Clutchbill. ‘‘Hank’ll try 
to unload that old Seth Henbird wreck 
down the river road. We've got to 
head ’em off.”” Mr. Clutchbill dashed 
into the banking room. “John! Run 
down cellar and grab a board off a 
packing box.” 

By the time John got back with the 
board Mr. Clutchbill had unearthed a 
bottle of thick rubber stamp (See page 32) 
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Harris & Ewing 


Harris & Ewing 





ANDREW F. SMYTH 


ANDREW F. SMYTH .. . Mr. Smyth has been appointed 
Assistant to the Comptroller of the Currency in his capacity as 
Director of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The new 
appointee succeeds Marshall Diggs, now Acting Comptroller of the 
Currency pending the selection of a successor to J. F. T. O’Connor, 
who resigned to run for the office of Governor of California. Mr. 
Smyth is vice-president of the First State Bank of Uvalde, Texas, 
the home town of Vice-president John N. Garner, and served the 
community as mayor for four years. A veteran of the World War 
with the rank of captain, Mr. Smyth received the Croix de Guerre. 


W. F. GEPHART .. . Dr. Gephart, vice-president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, was re-elected president of the Bankers’ 
Association for Foreign Trade at the recent annual convention held 
at French Lick Springs, Indiana. All other officers were also re- 
elected. Association membership is composed of banks in the 
United States and Canada having foreign departments, and foreign 
banks having representatives in this country. 

CHARLES S. HAMLIN .. . After many years in public service, 
Mr. Hamlin, first Governor of the Federal Reserve Board and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, died recently at the age of 76. 
He served as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Cleveland and President Wilson, and was appointed first Governor 


HENRY R. KINSEY 





Bachrach 


W. F. GEPHART 


CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


of the Federal Reserve Board by President Wilson in 1914. He re- 


mained a member by reappointment until 1936, after which he was 
special counsel to the board. 


HENRY R. KINSEY ... At the concluding session of the savings 
conference held in New York May 4, 5 and 6, the National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Savings Banks honored Mr. Kinsey by re-electing him 
president. He is also president of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, fourth largest mutual institution in the country with 
$220,000,000 in deposits. Mr. Kinsey helped to organize the Brooklyn 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking and later became 
president of the New York Chapter. He has served on the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association, and has taken a leading 
part in stabilizing the whole New York banking structure asa member 
of the State banking board. 


FORMER A. B. A. PRESIDENTS . . . Nine former presidents 
of the American Bankers Association are included in this photograph 
taken at Edgewater Gulf Hotel near Biloxi, Miss., at the recent 
spring meeting of the Executive Council. Rudolph Hecht, another 
former president also in attendance, was not available for the picture. 
In the front row, left to right, are: Oscar Wells, W. W. Head, L. E. 
Pierson, R. S. Hawes, T. R. Preston. Rear row, left to right: R. V. 
Fleming, H. J. Haas, F. M. Law, T. K. Smith. 


NINE EX-PRESIDENTS OF A.B.A. 
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OURT DECISIONS.... 


Assignment without legal title... Risk of informal collection 





arrangements . . . Transfer of note under executor’s endorsement 
... Recourse against unfair competition in liquidating assets 


Void Assignment 


Banks taking assignments as security 
for loans should scrutinize closely the 
subject matter of the assignment and 
the assignor’s legal interest therein. 
Such is the inference of a _ recent 
California decision. 

There an assignor conveyed or 
assigned an interest in certain property 
which he expected to inherit from his 
mother’s estate. She was still living 
at the time the assignment was made. 
The California court ruled that the 
assignee acquired nothing under this 
assignment, saying: 

“The said deed of conveyance of 
interest in property did not transfer a 
present interest in any of the property. 
In so far as the instrument purported 
to convey an interest in the property 
which the assignor expected to inherit 
from his mother’s estate upon her 
death, it was void.” 

Ordinarily, in order to execute a 
valid assignment, the assignor must 
have an existing legal title to or 
interest in the subject matter of the 
assignment. If he has a vested legal 
interest in the property at the time 
he assigns it, the assignment is valid, 
even though the assignor’s right to 


By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


take possession of the property may be 
deferred until the happening of some 
event, such as the death of another 
person. An assignment of something 
which the assignor merely hopes to 
acquire in the future, is no assignment 
at all. (Sepulveda vs. Apablasa, 77 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 526.) 


Agent for Collection 


A bank that has been allowing 
another bank to collect notes for it 
should take definite steps when the 
time comes to end the arrangement. 
And while the arrangement is in effect, 
all “informal” methods of handling 
collections should be avoided. 

A Federal Reserve Bank allowed a 
national bank in a city sixty miles 
distant to collect on notes which the 
national bank had pledged with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Where the 


makers paid the amounts of their 
respective notes to the national bank 
before the due date, the custom was for 
the bank to give a receipt for the 
money, telephone the fact of payment 
to the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
note would be promptly forwarded by 
the Federal Reserve Bank for sur- 
render to the maker. 

In one instance a depositor drew 
his check on the bank for $2,000 and 
presented it to the teller to pay off his 
note in that amount. The teller in- 
formed him that the note was in the 
Federal Reserve Bank and gave him a 
receipt for the payment. The check, 
meanwhile, was charged to the deposi- 
tor’s account. Before the Federal 
Reserve Bank got the money and 
before the note was returned to the 
maker, the bank closed. 

Later the Federal Reserve Bank sued 
the maker on the note, which it still 
held. Several employees of the Federal 
Reserve bank’s discount department 
testified that no message relative to 
the collection of the note had ever 
been received from the national bank. 
The jury decided that although the 
note had not been forwarded by the 
Federal Reserve Bank to the national 
bank for collection, the (See page 3!) 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Increase In 
Housing Loans 


Housing loans under the Dominion 
Housing Act have shown a big increase 
this year, totaling $1,189,679 during 
March, latest month for which figures 
are available. The March total is the 
highest for any month since the Act 
went into operation in 1935, and 
marks an increase of 134 per cent over 
March 1937. Loans were made on 
328 houses, an increase of 182 per 
cent over a year ago. Loans can be 
made by trust, loan, and insurance 
companies. Banks may not lend on 
real estate. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
months towards a reduction in the 
size of the loan for each house. Those 
who have taken advantage of the Act, 
which entails a 20 per cent down pay- 
ment by the owner, with the govern- 
ment guaranteeing 20 per cent of the 
balance, have built houses of a higher 
cost than was intended by the Act. 
In recent months the average loan per 
family unit has come down, and in 
March the average was $3,627, indi- 
cating the increasing advantage being 
| 


“This is mine— 5 
I saved it!” 


Speaking of money, 
how few can say “This 
is mine — I inherited 
it.” 

How many, though, 
can say, looking at a 
tidy passbook balance 
— “this is mine — I 
saved it.” 
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Possibly you may 
“4 not expect to inherit 
money, but you can 
acquire it by building 
reserves of your own. 


A few dollars, a 
determination, and 
pleasant visits to a 
Huron & Erie Savings 
Department, and you 
have put into opera- 
tion one of mankind's 


se,” wisest instincts — the 
oThrift urge to save. 
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This institution will applaud your decision in a 
practical way, by adding interest half-yearly at— 
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One of a series of newspaper 
advertisements to promote thrift 





Typical of the low cost houses being built under the Dominion Housing 
Act is this Halifax home, on which a loan of approximately $4,000 was made 


taken of the Act in erecting low-cost 
houses. 

Loans by banks and other lending 
institutions under the 1937 Home 
Improvements Loans Guarantee Act 
in cities and towns of Canada with a 
population of over 5,000, totaled 
25,552 to the end of March, with total 
amount of $10,360,679. More than a 
quarter of the loans in cities of over 
40,000 population were made in 
Toronto, which also accounted for a 
little less than one-sixth of the total 
loans made to centers of more than 
5,000 population throughout the Do- 
minion. Montreal, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg followed in that order. 
Toronto showed 3,923 loans amounting 
to $1,445,493, as against 1,775 loans in 
Montreal amounting to $916,717. 


Advertising Campaign 
Stresses Value of Thrift 


“Back to Thrift” is the slogan of a 
series of newspaper advertisements 
recently released by the Huron & Erie 


Mortgage Corporation of London, 
Ontario. The eight releases are titled 
“Back to Thrift,” “‘“Not a Cent to 
Show For It,” “Im On A Saving- 


Spree,” ““There is No Substitute For 
Saving,” “This Is Mine—I Saved 
It!,” “Arrest All ‘Fugitive’ Dollars!,” 
“Speaking of Pockets and Passbooks,” 
“Open Your Own Campaign for Secur- 
ity.” 

In starting this series the company, 
which claims to be “older than the 
Dominion of Canada,” believes it is 


high time for financial institutions to 


sponsor campaigns that will encourage 
thrift. 


Trust and Loan 
Companies 


Assets of nearly three billion dollars 
mark the growth of Canada’s loan 
and trust companies in fields of finance 
barred to Canada’s ten chartered 
banks, which may not lend money on 
real estate or act as trustees of estates. 
There are today seventy-eight trust 
and loan companies in the Dominion, 
some with only one office, others with 
branches from coast to coast. 

The principal function of loan com- 
panies is the lending of money on first 
mortgage security, the money being 
obtained for such development pur- 
poses by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings depart- 
ment deposits. 

Trust companies act as executors, 
trustees and administrators under wills 
or by appointment, as trustees under 
marriage or other settlements, as 
agents or attorneys of estates, as 
guardians of minors, as financial agents 
for municipalities and companies, and 
as trustees in bankruptcy. Some trust 
companies receive deposits, but the 
lending of actual trust funds is 
restricted by law. 


Both these types of institutions 


carry on functions performed in tae 

United States by banks, but which 

are barred to Canadian banks. 
According to the latest (See page 36) 
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approved—ty the PosTOFFIcE 


because it saves time and work! Metered Mail 
—with postage and postmark imprinted by 
the Postage Meter—does not need to be faced, 
postmarked, cancelled; gets into the pouches 
sooner, can make earlier trains. 


approved—ny MoDERN BANKS 


because it saves time and work—and postage! 
The Postage Meter imprints postage, postmark 
and advertising slogan on the envelope, seals 
the flap—swiftly, neatly, efficiently! Imprints 
postage on gummed tape for parcel post and 
packages. Your postage is safe in the Postage 
Meter, can’t be used for anything but your 
firm’s mail, can’t be stolen, sold or traded, is not 
negotiable. Not only protects your postage, but 
protects the people who handle your postage. 
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The Postage Meter is made in various sizes, 
speeds, capacities—for every mailing use in 
every bank, large or small. A demonstration 
costs nothing—may show savings in postage, 
time and efficiency! 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


785 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Much has been written about 
the different types of fire in- 
surance companies. Yet, re- 
gardless of the type of com- 
pany, the funds to pay losses 
and expenses, and to build 
up reserves and surplus, are 
furnished by the premiums 
paid by the insured. In other 
words, all insurance is funda- 
mentally mutual in nature. 


The principal difference 
between a mutual company 
and a non-mutual company 
lies in the disposition of that 
portion of premium income 
which remains after losses 
and expenses have been paid, 
and reserves and surplus set 
up. In a mutual company, 
this unabsorbed portion of 
premium income is returned 
to policyholders, thus lower- 
= ing the net cost of protection. 


Since 1875 the Mill Own- 
ers Mutual has _ returned 
more than 15 million dollars 
to policyholders—made pos- 
sible by careful selection of 
risks, fire prevention service, 
economical management. 
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Like all mutual compan- 
ies, the Mill Owners Mutual 
is operated solely for the 
benefit of its policyholders. 
Your local Mill Owners agent 
is well qualified to give you 
complete information. 
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Present Rate of Dividend, 25% 


All Policies Non-Assessable 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF IOWA 


Des Moines, Iowa Hamilton, Ont. 


AT AMAMTL TARE 


Fire—W indstorm—Allied Coverages 


E000 0 








| indicates the population. 
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BOOKLETS 


for BANKS 








Booklets listed below are all published by nationally-known institutions 


and are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers. 


Address 


your requests, on the bank’s letterhead, to The Editor, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


New Booklets 


SAFE DEPOSIT LIABILITY .. . Legal 
decisions that will interest banks maintaining 
safe deposit departments. A leading insur- 
ance company presents instances of claims 
against banks occasioned by carelessness of 
attendants, lack of knowledge, improper 
equipment, etc. Booklet describes a safe 
depository liability policy which protects the 
bank against losses resulting from such legal 
action. 


CREDIT AND ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES... 


| This 47-page booklet gives valuable infor- 
| mation on trade and exchange restrictions in 


forty-three different countries. It also sum- 
marizes general business conditions in each 


| country, lists principal imports and exports, 


tells the status of government finances, the 
market value of the unit of exchange, and 
Compiled by a 
Chicago bank, this booklet should be helpful 
to anyone interested in foreign commerce, 
industry or travel. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. ... An insight into 


| devious methods by which bogus concerns 
| fleece creditors by fraudulent failures. 
| an analysis of average balance sheet and 
| operating ratios, compiled from a five-year 


Also 


study of year-end figures for thousands of 


| business enterprises in sixty-three lines of 


business. These average ratios afford a 
valuable means of comparison with individual 
businesses, and reflect general trends as to 
profits, inventories and liabilities. A 43-page 
pamphlet prepared by the business analyst 
of a credit rating firm. 


Booklets Still Available 


STAMP QUOTATION BULLETIN ...A 
weekly issue containing current prices, 
market comments, and recommendations as 
to stamp investments. Deals mostly with 
unused United States and British Colonial 
stamps. Of interest not only to philatelists 
but also to loan officers in banks where stamp 
collections are accepted as collateral. 


ADDRESSING SYSTEMS FOR BANKS 


AND TRUST COMPANIES ... A 28-page 
booklet describing methods used by eight 
different banking institutions for addressing 
forms and imprinting information on record 
cards, coupon envelopes, credit tickets, etc. 
Prepared by an addressing machine manu- 
facturer, this booklet is well illustrated with 
actual forms used by the various banks. 


HOW TO BUY AIR CONDITIONING ... 


| An informative 22-page booklet prepared by 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


a manufacturer in this field. It analyzes the 
five main functions of air conditioning, points 
out numerous factors to be considered in 
planning an installation, and describes the 
three general types of systems now in vogue. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE DIGEST... 
A 16-page booklet which explains the more 
important forms of property insurance such 
as fire, windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, rent 
and rental value, leasehold, business interrup- 
tion, water damage, demolition, earthquake, 
etc. Also gives valuable information on 
special clauses that may be inserted in policies. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ... An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 


THE STAMP RACKET... A well illus- 
trated 32-page survey which reveals the 
widespread traffic in counterfeit, stolen and 
washed stamps that now affects almost every 
bank and business organization. It shows 
how serious postage losses from such rackets 
can be prevented and more efficient mail 
handling obtained with substantial savings 
in postage and overhead. Because of the 
methods disclosed in this survey, it is avail- 
able only to bank officers and business 
executives. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? . 

A good booklet to pass on to some capable 
young fellow who’s looking for a job or who 
hasn’t decided just what he wants to do, 
or a responsible older man who hasn’t found 
his right place in life. 


LOAN OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY 
FIELD WAREHOUSING .. . This 32-page 
booklet briefly outlines advantages, from the 
banker’s point of view, of loans on Field 
Warehoused collateral. 


SMALL HOME PLAN ... A timely, adapta- 
ble plan for promoting the construction of 
low-priced homes, through co-ordinating 
isolated activities into a united local pro- 
gram. The plan presents a definite six-point 
campaign for informing the public how much 
their housing dollars will buy, and the liberal 
financing terms available. 


WHY PEOPLE LIKE CONCRETE 
HOMES .... The real estate or mortgage 
departments of every bank should have a 
copy of this informative booklet, which 
describes advantages of concrete home con- 
struction for permanence, protection, com- 
fort, low upkeep cost and high resale value. 
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It takes a fortune 


BUT COSTS ONLY A FRACTION OF A CENT 
to imprint this name! 
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M“.. money than many men save in 
a lifetime!...machinery that leaves 


a layman bewildered... skill that comes 
with years of experience... routines that 
would impress a top-sergeant ... All these 
swing into swift action for you when you 
order a customer’s name imprinted on a 
supply of checks. And your cost per 
thousand is less than you would pay a 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND PUBLIC IS SPONSORED BY 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANK STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


good workman for an hour’s labor. 

Service so quick, so reliable, so reason- 
able ...is typical of the multitude of print- 
ing, lithographing and engraving orders 
that members of this Institute turn out for 
American bankers every day. This is why 
these Bank Stationers are at the top of 
their profession. This is why you depend 
upon them. 
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In addition to the strength and 48 years’ experience behind 
an F & D bond or policy, you receive prompt, personal 
service from the local F & D agent—as alert to meet your 
community's bonding and insurance needs, as you are to 
fill its banking requirements. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


do this: 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with | 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 


training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 





The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 
Insurance Representative?”’ is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 


34Nassau Street. New York 
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The Distribution of 
Bank Funds 


(From page 9) any assets that are above 
a normal banking risk should be in the 
capital account and the capital account 
should be ample to cover them. 

In our own bank we put such assets 
in a liquidation account and handle 
it practically as a receivership account. 
It seems obvious that any bank 
obtaining assets of less than ideal 
sort—whether these be other real 
estate, bonds, loans, foreclosed dairy 
cattle, foreclosed crop liens or what 
not—should handle them in com- 
parable manner. And also it seems 
clear that any active institution is 
almost certain to obtain a trickle of 
such assets through the normal ex- 
pectancy of doing a loan business. If 
there were no risk in lending, interest 
rates would sink to a level too low to 
support the overhead of even the 
most frugally operated bank. 


[X our explanation of the statement 

we have still to examine the lines 
representing assets which measure up 
to a high standard of quality. As you 
look at the commercial deposit invest- 
ments shown you will see they consist 
of cash; treasury bills; government, 
municipal and corporate bonds, due 
within two years; eligible and market- 
able paper; and other commercial 
loans. The only exception to a two- 
year limit maturity is an amount not 
over 5 per cent of the demand deposit 
total invested in government bonds at 
par, due between two and five years, 
and a similar amount due between five 
and ten years. Therefore, it follows 
that the statement, hypothetical but 
based upon our own practice, shows 
the entire commercial deposits are 
invested in cash or securities maturing 
within two years, except 10 per cent 
which is invested in par governments 
that are due within a period of from 
two to ten years. 

In the savings classification the 
same general idea is followed, except 
that against these deposits are put the 
longer maturities. There is, however, 
ample excess cash (18.8 per cent), 
only 5.8 per cent of savings deposits 
are in bonds other than governments 
due in more than five years, and only 
14.7 per cent in mortgages part of 
which are FHA insured. 

Each asset is set up in dollars and 
in percentage of the total deposit it 
represents. The balancing figures and 
the surplus investible cash are shown 
in lines 38 and 39. In the capital 
account the only capital reserve shown 
is the contingency reserve. All other 
or valuation reserves are an offset to 
assets and are shown in the fourth or 
reserve column opposite the individual 
assets to which they are applied and 
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their total 
line 37. 

Let any banker be reassured who 
fears the cost in time and effort of 
making this kind of a statement for 
his own and his directors’ guidance. 
It is something that any competent 
bookkeeper can be quickly taught to 
work up, and he can work one up in a 
very short time. Of course, the classi- 
fications must be determined by the 
management before they are set up 
in the statement, especially the classi- 
fications of the less than ideal assets 
that are to be thrown into capital 
account. 

To us it seems merely common sense 
and good business judgment that the 
banker should realistically face the 
quality and the distribution of his 
assets. It is distinctly the banker’s 
duty to do this for himself, and not 
to depend on the examining authority 
to criticize and suggest. Once we 
accept this responsibility and carry it 
independently we may expect better 
banking and better relationships with 
the government and also with the 
general public. 

The method of grading the quality 
of assets and distribution of assets, 
according to the formulas set forth 
in this article, supplies an instrument 
with which a bank can undertake to 
meet this duty. As used in our 
institution the three-way statement is 
of major assistance to our management 
in controlling the operations of: the 
bank and in defining more clearly its 
investment position and its problems. 
Similarly employed in any bank, large 
or small, it should prove equally 
useful and profitable. 


is distributed across on 


San Francisco Fair 
Spurs Bank Building 


(From page 19) door is in the center 
of the frontage. The lobby is also 
centered, and the tellers’ cages are 
run along either side, thus ‘separat- 
ing the physical properties of the two 
banks. Still additional space is gained 
by enlarging and finishing the base- 
ment, which had previously been used 
mainly for storage. The basement now 
provides not only for storage space, 
but also for a directors’ room and 
ladies’ lounge. 


New Two-Sided Banks 


At both Burlingame and Palo Alto, 
located near San Francisco to the 
south, new two-sided bank buildings 
have recently been completed. The 
Palo Alto Bank building, on a corner 
location with a frontage of 42 feet and 
a depth of 100 feet, is of reinforced 
concrete with a marble finish. It is 
designed to allow for considerable 




















. AN article about farm machinery in the 
January 27, 1938, issue of ‘Printers’ 
Ink” Andrew M. Howe said this: 


“The farm equipment manufacturers, by 
making mechanization possible have proba- 
bly contributed more to the farmer's well- 
being than all! of the legislative farm relief 
programs combined.”’ 


It is true that many of the most worthwhile 
farmers are those who use modern cost re- 
ducing farm machinery. Minneapolis-Mo- 
line machines are leaders of quality with a 
long record, which proves that they help 
cut production costs. 


Many farmers will be needing new MM 
machinery this year and many local bank- 
ers in towns where MM dealers are located 
will help them get it by lending profitable 
financial assistance — in this way the 
banker serves both his own industry and 
his client. Even more important is the fact 
that you will be rendering progressive 
agriculture a real service and progressive 
agriculture is, after all, the foundation of 
national and local prosperity. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 






MINNEAPO 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


LIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 





A SELECT SCHOOL © 


A business School with University 
Atmosphere requiring high school 
graduation and character refer- 
ences from every student. Owned 
by educators of national promi- 
nence. You can choose between 
the cultural and social advan- 
tages of Washington or New York 
City. Secretarial training of col- 
lege grade. Extraordinary em- 
ployment service. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 





299 National Press Bldg., FOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

281 Park Ave., C/ECRETARIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Use in place of wax to safe- 
guard valuable mail. Save 
postage, time; easy toapply. 
Approved by Post Office. 
Write for samples, prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1905 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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expansion, although the interior lay- 
out is such that it does not convey an 
impression of “emptiness.” At the 
present time the tellers’ cages and 
bookkeeping departments are located 
to the left of the entrance, while the 
officers’ space and note departments 
are on the right. Over the vault space 
at the rear of the bank there is a 
mezzanine floor which is now used as a 
directors’ room. As the bank grows 
thiscan beconverted intoa bookkeeping 
department by refinishing a room for 
the directors in the basement, and the 
space now occupied by the bookkeepers 
can be used by additional tellers. 

The interior of the building is 
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finished in marble and walnut, the 
walls being sheathed in flexwood half 
way to the ceiling. Incidentally, the 
building was constructed almost en- 
tirely by home contractors and in the 
bank’s annual statement of condition 
folder issued last December, President 
Charles J. Crary called attention to 
this fact by listing the names of all 
those who had a part in erecting and 
finishing the building—a little detail 
which indicates that President Crary 
is public relations-minded. 

Although similar in its general floor 
plan, the other of the new two-sided 
banks built recently in the San Fran- 
cisco area —the Burlingame branch of 





Where service 
to correspondent banks 
has been developed 
through 


more than half a century 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| location. 


the San Francisco Bank —differs from 
the Palo Alto Bank in interior finish. 
In erecting their branch building the 
management of the San Francisco 
Bank determined to build the most 
beautiful bank interior in the country, 
and it is not hard to believe that they 
succeeded. Words seem inadequate 
to describe its appearance. In the 
late afternoon, with the lights turned 
on, the interior becomes diffused with 
a soft golden light, almost like the 
glow of sunlit fall afternoons when the 
leaves are turning. This effect is 
produced by the treatment of the 
walls, ceiling, counters and trim. The 
counters are of Italian marble border- 


_ ing on the red, set on dark Italian 
| marble bases. 


The ceiling is finished 
with light green skylights separated 
down the center by a rectangle of rust 
gold. The furniture, fixtures and trim 
along the walls are finished either to 
match or to blend with these colors. 
No detail has escaped attention. 


The Center-Work-Space 
Bank 


In building its Third and Brennan 
Streets office in San Francisco, the 
American Trust Company has de- 
veloped an interesting adaptation of 
the center-work-space bank. This 
structure, 60-feet square, is on a corner 
The entrance is in the center 


_ of the Third Street frontage and leads 


| banking floor. 


to a vestibule five steps below the 
The lobby forms a 


' block-C surrounding tellers’ wickets 


which flank the work space on three 
sides. At one end of the C-shaped 
lobby is the manager’s office, at the 
other the vault and safe deposit lobby. 
Across the back of the room is a 
mezzanine floor for the bookkeeping 
department, rest rooms, etc. Consider- 
ing the shape of the building, this 
arrangement is extremely compact. It 
also makes available a relatively large 
number of tellers’ wickets, an essential 
feature, as this particular office is 
called on two or three times a month 
to handle heavy pay roll encashments. 

This includes the brief description 
of new and remodeled bank buildings 
in the San Francisco Bay region, such 


| as may be encompassed in a single 





day’s tour about the city and its 
environs. This was the territorial 
limit set by the writer, for had he 
wandered out of this radius he would 
have had a Gargantuan descriptive job. 
For example, the Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank has a beautiful 
new building at Monterey, and the 
First National in Merced has recently 
completed a remodeling that is widely 
praised, but these places are a hundred 
miles away. However, they are on 
the way to Los Angeles where some 
outstanding bank buildings are said 
to have been completed, so perhaps 
we'll get to them in the future. 
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BRANDT Quality and Performance Again 
Proven By New Machines 


For years thousands of banks throughout the country, from 
the smaller banks to the largest of Metropolitan banks have used 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS for making coin payments at 
tellers’ windows because of their speed, accuracy and durability. 
Some banks have used this equipment since 1890. 


Having devoted such a large amount of time to supplying 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS to banks, it was only natural 
that we turn to other equipment needed by banks. In 1932, after 
years of research, a BRANDT Coin Sorter and Counter was placed 
on the market, and has proven a real expense reducer to banks 
and other concerns. Incidentally one concern operating nation- 
ally uses 65 of these machines. 


More recently BRANDT motor and 
hand driven Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines have been placed on the market 
and have met with a high degree of success. 


BRANDT Coin Sorting and Counting 
and Coin Counting and Packaging Ma- 





BRANDT Electric Counter and Pack- 
ager—an exceptionally speedy machine 
counting coins directly into bags or 
in set amounts for packaging. 








coins by denomination eight 
times as fast as by hand. 





chines have proven that their speed, accuracy and durability make them 
fully as outstanding as BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS. They save a 
vast amount of time and are built for years of service. 


Write for detailed information on all BRANDT equipment—ask about 
our full line of coin wrappers and bill straps. 


Samtercueiee cot a BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Recent Court Decisions 


(From page 23) national bank was never- 
theless the “‘agent” of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the transaction; and 
hence that the Federal Reserve Bank 
could not collect on the note from 
the maker. 

The opinion of the Federal District 
Court sustaining this decision of the 
jury contains these significant com- 
ments on the collection of a note 
through an “‘agent”’: 

‘There was no express contract with 
relation to the note in question, but 
an agent may be authorized to collect 
the amount due on a note without 
express authority. 

**Express authority is not necessary 
to render payment to a person as agent 
effectual, but authority to receive pay- 
ments may be implied from facts and 
circumstances existing prior to, or in 
connection with the payment; and the 
holder of paper may be estopped to 
deny the authority of one whom he 
has clothed, intentionally or through 
negligence, with ostensible authority. 

‘““Where the holder of a note per- 
mits one who has previously acted as 
his agent to continue so to act with 
apparent authority to receive payment 
of notes, and the maker of a note 


pays the same to him in reliance on 
his apparent authority, the holder will 
be estopped to deny such authority; 
and it can make no difference in such 
case that the agent has not possession 
of the note when he receives payment.” 

Banks necessarily use other banks 
for the collection of notes in many 
instances. From this case, however, 
it would appear to be unwise to allow a 
practice to grow up whereby another 
bank or “‘agent’’ is permitted to col- 
lect “informally” on notes not actually 
turned over for collection. There may 
be no harm in the practice itself, but 
it is all too likely to establish a dis- 
astrous precedent. (Federal Reserve 
Bank vs. Algar, 22 Federal Supple- 
ment, 168.) 


Executor’s Endorsement 


The payee of a note died, and the 
executor of his estate endorsed the note 
as follows: 

‘‘Without recourse Joseph Robinson 
executor of the Estate of Henry Jones 
deceased.”’ 

The note with this endorsement was 
acquired by a holder, who ultimately 
sued the maker when the latter failed 





Estate Inventories 


Often include Stamp Collections and 
Accumulations. An accurate appraisal 
is necessary. Our experts appraise for 
Estate and Loan valuations. 
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to pay. At suit one of the questions 
raised by the maker was that the 
holder did not acquire a valid, en- 
forceable title to the note under such 
an endorsement. 

“The endorsement was sufficient to 
transfer title to the note,” said the 
Florida court passing on the question. 
‘Bills and notes belonging to the estate 
of a deceased owner may be transferred 
by his executor or administrator. The 
representative capacity of an executor 
is not in general a necessary part of 
his signature; it is considered as a 
description of the person only and does 
not affect the sufficiency of the 
transfer.” 

Discussing the “without recourse” 
feature of the endorsement, the court 
quoted the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law as follows: 

‘‘Where any person is under obliga- 
tion to endorse in a representative 
capacity, he may endorse in such 
terms as to negative personal liability.” 

The endorsement, the court con- 
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cluded, was therefore “‘not only suf- 
ficient to transfer the title to the note 
sued upon, but fully negatives all 
personal liability on the part of the 
said executor.” (Brown vs. Indian 
River Orange Lands, 179 Southern 
Reporter, 789.) 


Buying a Business 


What does a bank get when it has 
to take over the assets of a business in 
order to protect a loan? 

At a sale of a trustee in bankruptcy 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion acquired the equipment, assets 
and good will of a bankrupt corpora- 
tion indebted to the RFC. Shortly 
thereafter certain individuals who had 
been connected with the defunct con- 
cern organized a new corporation of 
The new corporation 
advertised itself as the successor to the 
old corporation and began to manu- 
facture and sell similar products under 
the trade marks and trade names used 
by the now defunct corporation. 

Obviously, this new activity would 
make it difficult if not impossible for 
the RFC to sell the trade marks or 
trade names to some other manu- 
facturer. Yet the RFC, like a bank, 
could not go into the manufacturing 
business. Consequently, could it pro- 


ceed against the new corporation on 
| the ground of unfair competition? 


Director Clutchbill 


(From page 21) ink and a_ typewriter 
eraser with a brush on it. Instantly 
he began lettering the board: 

“Next gate for new slaughter house 


and fertilizer yard.” 


“There! John, grab your car, 


| hustle out Mink Street, out across that 
| old farm road over the pasture an 


nail this sign on the gatepost to the 
old Seth Henbird farm. You can 






































just make it and get away. They’ll 
| go the long way around.” 
= thelanteantdeientnande 
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“Usually,” explained the Federal 
District Court, “when the equitable 
doctrine of unfair competition is in- 
voked, market competition is present. 
It is not essential, however. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
plaintiff here, was authorized by law 
to make the loan and take security 
for repayment. The authorization to 
take the security implies the right to 
liquidate the security. 

“It is immaterial that the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation itself, 


could not engage in the manufacturing 
business. It could transfer title to the 
business, good will, and trade names 
in liquidating the collateral it took for 
the loan. 

“If by the acts of the new concern 
and those connected with it the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is likely 
to be unfairly prevented from realizing 
what it has a right to expect from a 
sale of the business, the good will and 
the trademarks, the injury is present 
and redress may be sought in equity.” 
(Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
vs. J. G. Menihan Corporation, 22 
Federal Supplement, 180.) 

Very often, as banks well know, the 
good will and trade names are the most 
valuable assets of a “taken over” busi- 
ness. Under this decision, a bank 
acquiring such a business property will 
be protected against “unfair competi- 
tion.” 


Trades Out a Farm 


“Come, Spearhawk,” he _ yelled, 
sticking his head into the directors’ 
room, “‘we’ve got to go after your 
car and overtake ’em.” 

Some twenty minutes later Mr. 
Spearhawk’s ancient and lofty sedan 
came to a stop back of a car, drawn 
up before a gate on a narrow dirt road 
two miles below Ferndale Village. 
Mr. Wint Cutler, the home-seeker, 
was edging off the grounds and Mr. 
Hank Boddy, the real estator, trailed 
reluctantly. 

“Hello, boys,” greeted Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘“‘We just rushed down to let 
Mr. Cutler know we’ve found the place 
he’s lookin’ for.” 


R. Cutler walked over and looked 
at a new sign he appeared to want 
to examine again. 

‘“‘Auction?” asked Mr. Clutchbill as 
though the sign had just caught his 
eye. “‘Hm-m,” he read slowly aloud, 
“‘Next gate for new slaughter house 
and fertilizer yard.” 

“Some fool has put it up,”’ declared 
Hank Boddy. “I bet there ain’t a 
word of truth in it.” 

“That’s what it says, anyhow,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill, and then: ““Now 
Mr. Cutler, if you will just step into 
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our car I have something that will 
amaze you.” 

“Eh, well, 
today.” 

After they were under way, with 
Mr. Spearhawk driving and Mr. 
Clutchbill with the home-seeker on 
the back seat, the old director turned 
to Mr. Cutler. 

“IT am taking you over to an old 
friend who is full of animal cunning 
when it comes to getting out of sight.” 

“The idea holds promise,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Cutler. 

Two hours later they reached Gull 
Feather Point. Mr. Clutchbill led 
the way down to a ferry dock and 
rented an old green skiff from the 
ferry man. 

**We’ve got to row a short distance,” 
explained Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“‘My old 
pal, Clint Peters, lives across on the 
point.” 

Mr. Cutler stepped to the bow of 
the boat, Mr. Clutchbill manned the 
oars, while Mr. Spearhawk remained 
in the stern. 

After some twenty minutes the 
other shore loomed above them in a 
sheer palisade hung with a tapestry of 
gray rocks and cedar. They landed at 
a tiny private dock, above which on 
the cliff stood a lighthouse looking out 
upon a great expanse of blue water 
north and south. 

Mr. Clutchbill belayed the painter 
to a dock cleat, then lifted back his 
head and yelled through cupped hands: 

‘Clint! Clint! let down the elevator!” 


I’ll chance one more 


HORTLY there came from aloft a 

clanking, followed by a descending 
box-like object from the heavens. With 
a “plop” the conveyance at last 
landed at their feet on the dock. In 
some ways it was like a two-seated lawn 
swing under a canopy, but it was built 
far heavier and had an iron cable 
attached to a frame on which cog- 
wheels were mounted. 

“Step right on,” nodded Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

Mr. Cutler got in gingerly and 
looked around him at the strange 
contrivance. Mr. Spearhawk followed 
with a suspicious glance at Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“Haul her up, Clint!’ bellowed Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

The cage jolted, then swung clear 
of the ground and rose slowly revolving 
as though to afford a view now of the 
lake, now of the face of the palisade. 

Mr. Spearhawk looked over. “If 
this busts we’ll be squashed,” he mut- 
tered, surveying the growing height. 

‘“‘Here we are!”’ suddenly burst out 
Mr. Clutchbill, waving to a man crank- 
ing a cogwheel. “Hello, Clint!’ 

The elevator car stopped level with 
the rimrock. Instantly Mr. Clint 
Peters anchored it with a hook and 
invited the inmates to debark. 


They followed Mr. Peters along a 
path in the rocks to a slightly higher 
terrace and entered what had once 
been the lighthouse keeper’s cottage 
connecting the lighthouse tower. 

“Clint,” began Mr. Clutchbill, “I’ve 
brought Mr. Cutler over to see what 
real privacy is. Being a champion at 
it I have hopes you can think of some 
place for him like yours.” 

“Too bad there isn’t any path up 
here,” complained Mr. Cutler. “Like 
to have my wife see it, but the elevator 
would scare her to death. Now if 
there was a place like this with a path 
from the bottom or one running from 
the land side. Isn’t there one farther 
on along the ridge with a path from 
the west?” 

“Oh, no, it’s all a tumble of ledges... 
a fox couldn’t make it in dry weather. 
Say folks, I was just gettin’ me a little 
lunch. If you want to throw in with 
me I’ll show you how we manage in 
these eagles’ nests.” 

“If you was thinkin’ of fresh fish 
right out of the lake, I can accommo- 
date you,” piped up Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Just what I was aiming at,” 
chuckled Clint. “Let’s go out and 
see what’s on the line.” 

The visitors eagerly followed Mr. 
Peters down over the lighthouse terrace 
and then still lower to an overhanging 
ledge. Here a board was nailed 
bridging two gnarled cedar trees. 
Along the top edge of the board was a 
line of nails with set fish lines dropping 
straight down many yards to the lake. 

“Now what kind of fish will you 
have?” asked Clint. 

“Give Mr. Cutler and me a nice 
black bass,” urged Mr. Clutchbill, 

‘and Mr. Spearhawk will take a small 
perch.” 

“Well, I'll see what’s on. For 
myself I’m going to have a one-pound 
brook trout.” 

“What! Trout! Speckled trout out 
of this lake!’ gasped Mr. Cutler. 
“I’d like to change mine to trout. 
I can’t believe one lives in the lake.” 

“Hm-m, black bass,”’ muttered Mr. 
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Peters, bending over and running his 
finger along the nail heads. ‘“‘Number 
three looks promising. I'll try her. 
Shaw! Empty!’ Mr. Peters dropped 
the limp line. ‘““That’s the first time 
I’ve guessed wrong in three weeks.” 

Mr. Cutler had now. become so 
interested he worked back and forth 








. . it is only natural that they should 
prefer the Parker House, for this famous 
hostelry provides them not only with 
comfortable accommodations and good 
food, but also with an excellent address 
and utmost convenience to those finan- 
cial institutions with which most of 
their business is transacted. 











| 
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with bent head over the nails like a 
spaniel dog over a meat dish. “‘Why 
not try an even number,” he ventured, 
putting a finger on number four. 

“T’ll give her a try,” nodded Clint. 

Mr. Peters gave a sharp yank and 
then began pulling. “You guessed 
right, Mr. Cutler,” he announced as 
he kept a distant flopping object on a 
straight ride for the ledge. 

Suddenly, after a long hand-over- 
hand pulling, a fish hopped over the 
ledge and leaped up and down amongst 
them on the rock floor. 

“Black bass! Thank you, Mr. 
Cutler and Mr. Peters,” crowed Mr. 
Clutchbill seizing the flopping fish. 

‘“*Let’s work on the even numbers,” 
suggested Mr. Cutler, excited as a 
boy. ‘“‘Here’s number two.” 

“You try her, if you like,” offered 
Mr. Peters. 


ME: Cutler seized the line and gave 
a yank. “There’s one on!” he 
shouted, and pulled up rapidly till the 
fish popped over the rimrock and 
danced around on its tail on the ledge 
before them. 
“You caught your own lunch, sir,” 
said Clint. “It’s a trout!’ 


“I’m _ thunderstruck, but it is!’ 


| exulted Mr. Cutler. 


“ve always thought an under- 


| ground river comes in under the cliff,” 


explained Clint. ‘“Can’t catch trout 


nowhere else in the lake. 


““Now you fellows prowl around and 
see the sights while I dress these. 
Ill sing out when to come.” 

For over half an hour the three 
visitors explored the ledges around the 
lighthouse. Often they stopped to 
admire the tremendous distances of 
the great inland sea, and then, sud- 
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| National, won’t you, Clint?” 


denly, Mr. Cutler stooped down. 
When he rose there was a tiny Indian 
arrowhead in his hand. 

“A red one! Jasper—and perfect!” 
he shouted. 

“Well, for the love of Mike,” 
exclaimed Mr. Clutchbill hastily put- 
ting on his reading glasses. 

Mr. Spearhawk finally got hold of 
it and turned it over and over. ““That 
certainly was a good job... . look how 
cute the notches are cut into it.” 

A whoop sounded out from the 
cottage. 

“That’s Clint hollering for us to 
come.” Mr. Clutchbill made directly 
for the lighthouse, followed by the 
others. 

Ten minutes later each man sat 
before a steaming dish of his chosen 
fish and a mug of tingling cider. 

“Look at this!” said Mr. Cutler 
proudly as he dropped the red arrow- 
head beside Clint Peters’ plate. “Found 
it right out on the ledges.” 

“Yeah, I’m always running into 
*em. These caves were what’s called 
Indian shelters. Look at this.” 

Mr. Peters got up and reached into 
a cupboard. He fetched out a skull 
with not only an arrowhead sticking 
into it but also part of the shaft. 

Mr. Cutler dropped his knife and 
fork in surprise. “‘My goodness, man! 
It ought to be in the British Museum!” 

“Yeh,” chuckled Clint, “it’s so dry 
in the cave where I found it that I 
figure the wood of the arrowshaft has 
clung to the head for maybe 500 
years.” 

Mr. Cutler sat down and began 
eating jerkily. “Look here!” he burst 
out, “‘what’ll you take for this place?” 

“Oh, Clint has got it over-priced,” 
broke in Mr. Clutchbill. “You can’t 
do nothin’ with him. He wants 
$5,000.” 

Thus tipped off, Clint nodded. 
‘Five thousand is my figure... nothin’ 
left like it.” 

“Will you sell for $5,000?” Mr. 
Cutler leaned forward with poised and 
trembling knife and fork. 

“That’s the price.” 

“T’ll buy it!’ Mr. Cutler took out a 


| wallet and from it handed Clint $100. 


“To bind the trade. These gentlemen 
will bear witness,” he said. 

“Well, by snum! That’s the quickest 
trade I’ve ever seen,” remarked Mr. 
Clutchbill leaning back. 


ME: Spearhawk absently stared and 
poked blindly for his mouth with 
a morsel-laden fork. 

“If you can get the deed ready,” 
suggested Mr. Cutler, “we can come 
over in the morning and complete the 
transaction.” 

‘Suits me,”’ nodded Clint. 

“Probably you'll want the money 
deposited right in the old Ferndale 
asked 
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Mr. Clutchbill hurriedly, giving Clint 
a stern eye. 

“I suppose so,” nodded Clint sadly. 

That evening the three visitors re- 
entered Ferndale Village just as the 
long northern twilight was fading out. 
After leaving Mr. Cutler at the hotel, 
Mr. Clutchbill ordered Mr. Spearhawk 
to drive out to President Perkins’ 


| house. 


“Hello, Clutchbill and Spearhawk,”’ 
said President Perkins, opening the 
door. ‘“‘Must have had a long race. 
Did you catch the fellow again?” 
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“IT should think we did!” said Mir. 
Spearhawk sadly, leaning against the 
door jam. “And he went and bought 
that old lighthouse Clint Peters owns 
over on the lake.” 

‘“‘No he didn’t either,’ contradicted 
Director Clutchbill, triumphantly. 
“What he bought was our old Herm 
Benham farm. I traded the farm for 
the lighthouse by telephone before 
Cutler ever saw Clint.” 

Mr. Spearhawk stared at Mr. Clutch- 
bill incredulously. ‘‘And I never knew 
it till now!”’ he gulped. 


Canadian Banking 


(From page 24) figures (Toronto Fi- 
nancial Post survey), trust and loan 
companies have about 150,500 
savings accounts throughout Canada 


| with an average deposit of $384. 
| Interest rates are slightly higher than 


those paid by the banks, and a higher 


_ rate is offered to depositors who leave 


their money in for a number of years. 


| Various types of savings certificates 
| are available for long-term depositors, 


with interest rates around 3% per 
cent compounded semi-annually. There 
are almost 18,000 investors in trust 
companies with an average investment 
of $2,450, while some 66,400 debenture 
holders have invested an average of 
$1,250 in loan companies. 

While the mortgage loan business 
of these companies has dropped some- 
what in recent years due to various 
debt adjustment acts, new financial 
services have been growing with the 
increasing and ever more complex 
taxes on income and estates. In cities 
like Toronto and Montreal, mining 
companies have come to use trust 
companies to a large extent to transfer 
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stock, and trust companies have 
developed their own real estate depart- 
ments for renting and sale of houses of 
estates in their care or other property. 

The companies operate under do- 
minion or provincial charters. Many of 
the companies are located or centered 
in small communities, and some have 
directorates of third and fourth genera- 
tions, making for intimate local oper- 
ations. One prosperous trust and loan 
company in a county with 23,000 
homes has 25,000 accounts in that 
county and but half a dozen outside. 

That the Canadian trust and loan 
companies are in good financial condi- 
tion is evidenced from an examination 
of their earning and dividend records 
in recent years. 

There is a tendency towards other 
investments than mortgages according 
to a comparative analysis since 1930 
of trust and loan company portfolios. 
Mortgage loans still form the backbone 
of the investments, but a greater desire 
for liquid reserves is shown in a grow- 
ing percentage of government and 
corporation bonds. 
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n Brings the Warehouse to Numerous banks are aggressively ‘‘going after’’ 
0 7 the Inventory collateral loans based on Warehouse Receipts. 
* Sw Many have established departments in charge of 
e. ae ey > trained men who negotiate profitable, well- 
n . eee. a ms Pepe” NWR protected loans for the bank with a minimum 
i- ‘ PON ey ae of executive supervision necessary. 
is pstninen 95 © 4 a ww gpa lee What information can we supply —what questions 
: : ot a aoe Caen can we answer—to give you a better picture of 
mn POR re es what Field Warehousing by Douglas- 
g anit 3 ~ aetide, ~ Guardian could mean to your bank— 
0) ie an as a developer of new or larger loans 
¥~ ae sot sate of a highly desirable nature—business 
e | = é . = that would represent satisfactory bor- 
e ; : oe = rowing by your customer and profit- 


j= “ me, a al able loaning for your bank. 


Through our 13 service offices, we 
render a nation-wide service, offering 
every facility for the legal and accu- 
rate transaction of any type of Field 
Warehousing under competent and 
experienced management. 


GLAD TO MAIL YOU A 
COPY OF THIS FREE BOOK 


ee een a ee 


Douglas-Gitardian Warehouse Corp,, BCH 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago 


Please send us your book, Financing the Modem Way. 


| 

I 

“Financing the Modern Way” is a concise but | 

comprehensive presentation of Warehousing that | 

brings the warehouse to the merchandise... | 
points out the important difference between | Company Name 

| 

| 

1 

1 

| 





legitimate Field Warehousing and subsidiary ware- 
housing. A mighty interesting and valuable book 
for your desk. Gladly mailed without cost or 
obligation. Also we’llsend tables of statistics show- 
ing how the laws of most states permit higher loan 
values on Field Warehoused merchandise. Address 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, or nearest office. 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y. EASTON, MD. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 100 Broad Street 401 Tower Petro. Bldg. 1223 Commerce Bldg. 428 South St. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MADISON, WIS. TAMPA, FLA. CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
215 Holland Bldg. 485 California St. 155 E. Wilson St. 416 Tampa St. Leader Bldg. Garfield Bldg. 106 Porter Bldg. 


Address___ 





Signed 





Ba ci cn cs as i lc las 
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ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 





Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written automatically. 
Thus; much of the work is done without touching a key. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 





Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys be depressed 
at one time. This saves many needless operations. 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


be 
a 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and the 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub- 
tracting the amount in one operation. 


Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your own work what 
the short-cut method on the Short-Cut Keyboard can actually mean to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEEDLESS 
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This tape is a typical example of how thousands 
of needless operations can be eliminated by the 
Burroughs short-cut method. The amount 
25.60, for instance, was listed and added by 
depressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the motor bar 
all together, in one single operation, instead of 
writing one figure at a time. The amount 
6,712.70 was listed and added the short-cut way 
in two operations instead of seven. Thus, the 
Burroughs short-cut method eliminates 
needless operations in writing any amount. 


ELIMINATES 


sOPERATIONS 
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